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BRIGHT THOUGHTS FOR DARK HOURS. 
BY R. F. HOUSMAN. 
I would I were a Fairy, as light as falling snows, 
Todo whate’er my fancy bade—to wander where I chose : 
I'd visit many a pleasant spot—a merry life I’d lead, 
With all of bright and beautiful to serve me at my need. 


I'd never give a single thought to misery or care— 

My heart should have the gladness of a wild bird in the air— 
And if perchance a tempest should gather in the sky, 

I'd crouch beneath a lily-bell until the cloud passed by. 


The violet-—the cowslip—the little warbling bee, 

That cannot for his life withhold the music of his glee— 
The butterfly, that silent thing of many gorgeous dyes, 
The denizen of garden realms—a pilgrim of the skies. 


The starry-twinkling glow-worm, that, like a drop of dew, 
Sheds faintly on the trembling grass a line of emerald hue— 
The daisy and the daffodil—the small gem on the lea— 

Of these I’d make my playmates, and these my friends should be. 
I'd hie me to the greenwood—I'd sit me down and sing, 


—_— the quiet curtain of the nightingale’s soft wing ! 
My pillow should be rose-leaves without a single thorn, 


to get the pay as he could. He was always on the look-out for accidents, 
mounted on his donkey, and smoking his pipe : with a large bottle of the infalli- 
ble in each pocket, he would wander round the country in quest of misfortunes. 
Did he meet a man grinning with the tooth-ache, out came his bottle, and he 


' persuaded him to take a mouthful, and hold it in until the pain was gone away. 


And if he passed a horseman, whose hack was broken-kneed or had the spasins, 
the same medicine was recommended. Indeed, he used to assert, ‘“ that it was 
the finest thing under the sun, and would cure any thing, if they would but take 
plenty of it.” ** Broken legs, club feet, blindness, dumb, deaf, mad, man, horse, | 


_or dog,” he would undertake to cure with his royal lotion 


The resident Esculapius was another conspicuous character, who killed more 


than he cured, and had studied until he was nearly mad. His principal hobby 
| was in following a theory, which he declared was practicable, and by which he | 
' could bring the dead to life. This occupied his thoughts day and night, and 


was always his topic, when he chose the subject of conversation. _ “ Let me 
but have a man,” said he, ‘ not quite dead, but past all recovery, and have 
another strong person to assist me, just before he expires, I could then, by bend- 
ing him double, force the real elixir of life from his back. One drop—one small 
drop of the matter thus extracted, would restore a dead body to life.”" Where 
he picked up this wild idea, no one could ever learn ; but so completely did he 
believe in it, that he had vainly offered twenty pounds to any one who would | 


submit to the trial; but, as he could never be persuaded to pay the money first, | 


course, well known in the justice-room. 





room, looking any thing but pleasant. ‘The first object that caught his worship’s 
eye, was the town-clerk, neatly hidden byJaw-books of reference, and mending 
his pens. 

‘T hope your worship’s very well after your journey,” said the constable, 
bowing and eddying up to the justice. 

‘‘ Well? hey, that letter of your’s woul] make the devil well ; let’s begin— 
what’s the first ?”’ 

“Mary Kitchen, your worship—a case of filliation.” 

“Odds zound! what one of my own servants. How the devil come you to 
be in this scrape, Mary?” \ 

‘Your worship knows best,” simpers Mary, curtseying. 

“I know best !—+what do you mean, madam !—speak !” 

‘I nobert means as your wOrship’s father on't.” 

“Blood and thunder! Jerroms—break her neck down stairs! Hussey !—~ 
sauce-box !—cat !—she-devil! Jerroms—why don’t you kick her out!” 

‘** Your worship called me pretty Mary afore!” said the frighted damsel. 

“Take her away, I insist—a baggage!” Then he whispered aside to 


| Jerroms, “ put her into a private room until business is over.” 


“Ha! ha! ha!” was heard from everyside, as the magistrate stood looking 


| at the window, as if he would leap through one of the panes. ‘Then turning to 


them, he exclaimed— : 
“The first man that I find who believes what yon trollop has said against my 


his plan could not be executed. He had, also, a particular antipathy against | character, I’ll commit him for seven years !”” 
his crediters, and seldom paid a bill without being summoned, and was, = 


“Wew !"—" We can think !”~-“‘Make Jerroms go halves !”—“ Get some 
of old Joe’s lotion!’ and sundry other witticisms were muttered. 


| 


Aw dee 


: : Jackey Rattles was another character familiar to Sir Charles ; but his crime ** Silence, sirrahs !—what case stands next ?” ; it 
And there I'd chant my roundelay until the blush of morn. was nearly always the same, that being, getting drunk, and calling the constable | * Stevenson against Trevor and Hardcastle.” ' 
‘“‘bumble-foot,” on account of the dimensions of his understanding. Seldom | «State it quick !” 

a justice day arrived that Jackey had not to appear ; but, latterly, he became so | ‘ Your worship ’ell be pleased to no that these two hed one of their regular 
regular an attendant, as to summon himself. And as he had once been compelled | stands under my window for tive hours, till I thought as they were niver going to 
to pay four and sixpence, he now voluntarily appeared ; and if he was not called | move on no more; so I orders my man to throw a bucket of water on ‘em: well, 
upon, would step out, and say, “If you please, Sir Charles, your honours’s wor- | an’ what does they do but acts on, and breaks my window all to atoms, your 


The world is full of sorrows—on every side I see 
Shadow instead of sunlight, and grief instead of glee; 
Or if I hear the trumpet voice of Pleasure cleave the sky, 
The mournful echo, Sadness, is certain to reply. 


O, I would I were a Fairy, as light as falling snows, 


= Sa 


To do whate’er my fancy bade—to wander where I chose : 
I'd visit many a sunny spot, and far away I'd flee, 
Where Crime and Folly seldom come—beneath the forest tree. 





TO MARGARET W——. 
Margaret, in happy hour 
Christen’d from that humble flower 
Which we a daisy * call ! 
May thy pretty name-sake be 
In all things a type of thee, 
And image thee in all. 


Like i¢ yon show a modest tpe, 
Ar Bt Sere habag “one — 


‘The tolip, and the pink, 

Thé china and the damask rose, 

And every flaunting flower that blows, 
In the comparing shrink. 


Of lowly fields you think no scorn ; 
Yet gayest gardens would adorn, 
And grace, wherever set. 
Home-seated in your lonely bower, 
Or wedded—a transplanted flower— 
be, I bless you, Margaret ! 
* Marguerite, in French, signifies a daisy. 


VILLAGE SKETCHES AND VILLAGE LAW. 
QUARTER SESSIONS, 

In small market towns it is customary to hold what they term the “ justice- 
day” once a fortnight ; but it sometimes so happens that the magistrate, who 
generally resides in the county, is absent for a longer period.and itis ‘not un- 
common, on his return, to have a whole month’s business to despatch in one 


Cuar.es Lame. 


ship, I want that four and sixpence back, as I was robbed on, for saying ‘ bumble | 
foot’ one day to mysen, as I walked along the street. Now, your worship knows | 
as I've said * bumble-foot’ more scores of times since, wehaut paying four and | 
sixpence ; and I don’t think it’s right to be done out o’ my money for nought, | 
when it would buy ten quarts of ale.” ‘ Ask Jerroms for it,” Sir Charles would | 
answer.”” This Jackey never failed to do, meet him when he would. 

The next two characters were Mathew Hardcastle and John Trevor. Meet 
when they would, neither of them would yield the wall but by main force ; and 
they have often been known to st: arguing about the right each had to it for 
three or four hours, which they at last generally terminated by trying the strength 
of each other’s sticks. Let them be passing up or down Bridge-sweet 
they would, and.but get the sight of cme another ia the distehce, the 
themmommence mutiertag to thémee®etike dogs, until they at length and 
made & dead stand. ‘Ibis, one day. limppened exactly in the front of old Trown’s 
door, so that his customers could neither get in nor out, until he had cleared the 
way with a strong broomstick, which he found no easy matter; for, although 
they were both bitter enemies on all occasions, in this they united to attack 
what they thought their common foe. 

Old Arnall was another regular attendant. He had been a pauper nearly all 
his life, and had several times resided in the workhouse. He was what they 
termed rather cracked, and, on one occasion, when the mistress of the poor 
house was in a gay mood, she gave her hand to him in pretended marriage, while 
une of the overseers read some kind of a ceremony from his parish book. « Far- 
mer Duckles, also, as said; had given him a large farm-house and forty acres 
of land. Thus he attended every “justice-day,”’ to demand his wife and pro- 
perty, and had long seemed pacified by being told that both his cases were going 
on prosperously im the court of chancery. He would sometimes point to Miss 
Charlton, as she passed, and say, “‘ Hey, that’s my wife, if ever woman was 
married ;” or take those whom he could persuade to look at his property, and 
show them what alterations he intended making when it was out of chancery. 

Old Laweock was another oddity, he was the landlord of a yard of houses, 
which was very appropriately called **Scolding Yard ;’ and seldom a week 
passed without his turning some of bis tenants into the yard, taking out their 








day. Thus warrants are often issued against individuals, who, having ascertain- 
ed the time for holding the meeting, contrive to give ‘leg bail” for their ap- 
pearance, and evade their trial for several weeks. “ Justice-day” is, however, 
mostly considered as a holiday, and the people repair to the town-hall, and are 
ready with their laugh when any thing droll is going forward. ‘The calls of 
“order!” and “ silence!” are disregarded, where perhaps not above a couple 
of constables are in attendance. And individuals have been known to refuse to 
pay their fines for misdemeanours, throw defiance in the magistrate’s teeth, and 
walk off in the presence of the “justice of peace” and all his supporters ; 


while others have grown so fearless as to stand amongst the lookers-on when | 


they have been summoned, and refused to answer to the charges brought against 
them,—setting all law at defiance. In vain did the chief constable “ charge 
the by-standers in the king’s name to assist him in the fulfilment of his duty :” 
the painted staff was set at nought, and the legal power defeated. The town 
about which I write did not at the time this sketch commences contain above 
eight hundred inhabitants, and, fell far short of the size of many a village. 
Markets we certainly had, which commenced at twelve o’clock ; but as old Joe 


| happy but when engaged in some measure or other for their annoyance. True, 
| he but rarely got any rents, for none would take his houses who could afford to 
| pay others ; so that when rent day came, they made a rule of fighting it out, as 
| well as they could: and it was no uncommon sight, to see landlord and tenant 
engaged in battle, armed with mop and. broom, or sometimes emptying pails of 
| water on each other, for he loved nothing eo much as a good row. Scarcely one 
| lived under him who was not his master, and there were a few old tenants whom 
‘he dared not attack, 

With such a variety of characters, itneed not be wondered at that Sir Charles 
had even some curious canses to try ; and as he did not possess all the patience 
that was necessary for his office, we may naturally expect, that, at times. his 
claimants of justice went away as they eame, unless it was carrying with them 
}an additional load of vexation. It was in the middle of the summer that the 

| worthy magistrate was residing for six weeks at a watering-place, far away from 
| the din and clamour of the justice-room; neither did he seem in any hurry to 
return, although constable Jeroms had written some very urgent letters. How- 











worship, instead o’ laying on one another we their sticks, as they mostly do.” 

“Oh! humph!” ejaculated the justice, ‘‘ and what amount ef damages have 
they done?” " 

“ The glazier says it ell cost two pounds, your worship, to make the panes 
good.’ " ’ 
“Ty —oh! What have you two old men to say for your conduct? 
Did T pot decide, the last time, that whichever had the right hand of the yellly 
the other should give it up, as a matter of right?” : . Roy 

* But your honour must firat vel! us whi is the right-hand, beceuse 
see consitig, ye beth se. our to the wall, and so move 
arsier, anc then your honour sees that neither of us haw 
to it.” 

Yule—is there any such case in Blackstone that we may 









“ Humph! hey! 
decide by ?” 

“None, Sir Charles.” 

“Then you'd better pay the damage you've done to John Stevenson, old men, 
and fight it out as usual.” 

“ An’ wot’s he to pay us for spoiling our clothes, and giving us our death 0’ 
cold, by throwing a bucket of water on us, your honour ?” 

“Go into another room, and make it up as you can; and hear, if you can’t 
agree, fight it out one amongst another, only don’t come bothering me any more 
with your nonsense. What case next '—quick!” 

“If you please, your Worship, since you've been away,” said the constable, 
“ Jackey Rattles hez allo been about the four-and-sixpence he says we owe 
him :—on the other day the wind happened to blow my hat off, an he picked it 
up an wouldn’t give it me back, but selled it to a man for five shillings, an,he’s 
called me Bumblefoot, three hundred an forty-five times sin last justice-day—I’ve 
mé@e a memorandum ; an I can niver walk up th’ street now, but what a parcel 
of children get after me an shout Bumble-foot, your worship.” 





windows, and nailing up, or putting padlocks on their doors. He never appeared | 


“Tf they shout Bumble-head, I cant see what you have to do with it, but this 
hat ’s another matter ;—what business had you with it, Mr, Rattles? come simah, 
quick.” 

‘‘ Why, your worship, as I foun a hat one day in th’ street, anI could'nt swear 
whose it was, so I picked it up, and there was a man going past as looked if he 
| wanted one very bad, so he says, if you'll give me it, I'll give you five shillings, 

so your worship sees I did ;—I couldn't swear as it was Mr, Jerrom’s , an asto 
| my saying Bumblefoot, I don't see what he has to do with that, because I think 
| that when I’m walking along a street, Ive a right to say what I like.” — 
| Yes, sirrah, but you have no right to pick a man’s hat up @md sell it; ‘* you 
must pay him the five shillings back, or sit in the stocks three Imurs.”’ ; 

‘“ Well sir, I shall prefer sitting in the stocks, until Mr. Jerroms has a mind 
to take sixpence of me, and then it ill make it all straight for that four-and-six- 
pence which he made me pay for calling him Bumble-foot.” 

‘* Jerroms, you must take the sixpence.” 

‘«T will, an’ if you'll make him find bond not to call me any more.” 

“ Jacky Rattles, you must be bound in your own recognizances for twenty 
pounds, not to abuse Mr. Jerroms any moge.”’ 

“Tl be bound for a hundred if your worship chooses, and Mr. Bumble-feot 
may go my halves ; and if he’s a mind to go with me to the sign of the Lamb, 
we'll spend this sixpence, for I don’t like to pay in dry money, your worship ; but 





Straton once observed, “ If you come at a quarter past it’s all over.””» As for a | Vet, matters appeared rather beyond trifling with, and Sir Charles had given | my tongue will say Bumble-foot somehow, whether I'll let it or not.” 


watchman, the oldest man in the place never heard of such a thing ; and-except- 
‘ng on particular occasions, half a score men might have stormed the town 
after nine o'clock, as most of the inhabitants were then in bed. A few of these 


Worthy denizens I shall attempt to bring before the reader, for such a race of | 


orders for his departure, not in one of his mildest moods, the next day, after 
having read the following letter from his pestering deputy :— 
“ Bingham, June 8, 1821. 
“ Honourable, Sir—If we hevent ‘a justice day’ afore another week the 


Oddities as dwelt in Bingham are not every day to be met with. The chief | town will be turned tupsy turvy ; old Lawegek is going it like a devil, an Doctor 
magistrate, justice of the peace, and lord of the manor, was all vested in Sir | Getsi her almost killed aman; and Jacky Rattles, her tarned a regular Turk ; 
Charles Harrison—a fox-hunting, roystering gentleman of the old school, whore | and Trevor and Hardeastie hev had a strange piece of work. and cumplaints are 
heart was far better than his head. He resided in a beautiful mansion about | Cuming about Jobn Wood daily. Ihev no peace on my life, Joe Straton has 


three miles distant from the town; he was choleric, thirsty, and very fat, and 
on a hot day he would drive through an ocean of business, in the easicst way he 
could, so that he might the sooner get settled in the “ Black’s Head” over a 


caused a man almost his death by rubbing. An Aral bothers me every day. 
The fellows seem as if they could’nt liv wehout justice an law, an warrants, an 
if your honour doesen’t come, the town will be unlivible in very shortly ; we hev 





800d dinner and his bottle. He was an avoWed enemy to hawkers, poachers, much business to do. Come, your honour, and do justice, and oblige your hon- 
quack-doctors, and paupers; hasty and over-bearing when thwarted in his pur- | Our’s most very humble, sincere sarvant, Georce Jeroms.” 

Pose, but very forgiving when his passion was over; a red-hot Tory, and are-| ‘“ D—m them, altogether,” muttered the magistrate, as he threw the letter 
gular ferret at the elections. Vagrants he however would sooner at any time | into the fire, and-arose to pace the apartment, * I'l! commit them every one—a 
relieve than commit to Kirton house of correction. The chief constable was | parcel of quarrelsome devils!—they can’t let a gentleman enjoy a moment's 


| “ Well, well, settle it as you can. Any more business?” 

| “Yes, your worship. There’s Doster Getre, Thomas Loweock, Old Arnul, 

| Spouting Billy, an’ Tom Nabbler, for poaching, we several others.”” 

| ‘For poaching, bring the scoundrel here immediately.—So, you have been 
poaching, have you?” 

“They say so, your worship.” 

“* Who says so?” 

Please your worship,” said the gamekeeper, “1 coteched him in our pres 
serves about seven weeks back, on the afternoon of the 25th ef April, with a 
lot of snares in his possession, an’ two or three hares that he’d catched. I tried 
to teck him then, your worship, but he being a powerful man showed fight, and 
got away. So hearing that you’d come, I had him apprehended this morning, 
and here he is.” ; - 

“Villain, to go a poaching when the season is over, it makes your crime 
double. I never shoot a hare in April—what have you to say m your de- 
fence ?” 





* famous hunter after this unfortunate tribe, whieh he often brought before the | peace. And I must go there, and sit to heat their tales for the principal part of 
worthy magistrate, to his no small annoyance. He was also a regular visiter | a day ;—and, curse them, they have become so hardened as to care no more | 
at the public houses during those hours when, according to law, they should be | what I say to them thana stone; but they shall sit in the stocks for a few hours, 
cl oe 4, and an assiduous looker-out after young wnmarried women, who bid fair | and we'll see what that’ill do !—they shall sit in the stocks '—I’m too easy—too | 
‘© become mothers. 

®yes, and woe to the wight that he chanced to meet Constable Jerroms | turned ; but it’s in ‘em; it’s th’ 


vet also tax-gatherer and over-looker of the market ; Would allow nothing to | “ Waiter, bring me half « pint 0’ th’ 
ry on the Sabbath b 
was 


re 0’ th’ beast !"—(pulling the bell)— 
t brandy, some hot water and sugar ; 

ut milk and mackerel, and fined all he could who did not.| and tell your master to let me have my bill immediately !—I'll justice them, ’pon 

3 their pavements at least once a week. He was a Whig, and how he | my word and honour, will I['—I’'ll commit them! transport ‘em! hang ‘em! 

. naged to keep in office, so often as he had crossed the Tory justice, was a/|d them !’’ And he sat down to enjoy his brandy, after having worked him- 
Natter of wonder ; for it was nothing uncommon for the magistrate to vent his | self into a perspiration, and swore until he was good humoured again. 

‘-will upon the constable, instead of the culprit he had summoned. He how-| In a day or two after this, a paper was posted upon the town-hall doors, which 





‘ver contrived to furnish himself with plenty of wofk, although he had not a 
‘ew in his jurisdiction who set his power at defiance. 
Amongst those who were seld 
most old Joe Straton, 

‘otion, which he manuf 
cure no pay,” 


a man that contrived to pick up his living by selling 


was Joe's motto; but as he seldom worked a cure, he contrived 


actured, and alike prescribed to. mamgnd horse. “ No | 


| announced that, 

| * All persons wot hev any business whatsomever, are to attend at the Town 
By order of “ Gods Save George Jerroms. 

“The King Constable.” 

} The long-looked for day had now arrived, and Sir Charles entered the justice 


| ’ . . 
ldom free from warrant or summons, stood "aa Hall to morrow, whena ‘ Justice Day’ will be holden, as Sir Charles hez cymed. 


spect of your worship’s presence, I would have doubled him up like an eel, and 
thrown him out 0’ th’ window,” said Tom, clenching his bony fist.—‘ I say 
as I wasn’t there, nor he didn’t see me—it was some ether man, about my 


Short weights and bad meat were an abomination in his | good—they’re as bad as a parcel of schoolboys, when their master’s back’s | size.” 


Well, my man, how will you prove it—where’s your witness 1” 
| Your worship’s all the witness I hev, andall I want. He says, your wor- 
ship, a3 it was in th’ afternoon o’ th’ 25th of April; an’ if your worship looks 
at your books, you'll find that to be th’ justice day.” 
|  * Well, fellew, what has that to do with the cage in point? quick.” 
| «Don’t be in a hurry, your worship, an’ I'll come to that soon. We all know 
as them preserves, as he’s keeper for, lies twelve miles from here, an’ how 
ld I be walking on the footroad an’ see you stop your servant, an’ ask him if 
He'd delivered those letters safe, as you was going home in the afternoon, if I'd 
been twelve miles off?” 
“You're right, I did stop my man, Jobn, and ask him about those letters; 
| ’tis a plain case.—Keeper, I commit you for one month for false swearing. 
“J can’t help it, your worship ; but I as surely catched him on our preserves 


“No, but as this here chap’s a thundering liar; and if it war’n’t for the re~ 
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She Albion. 





on the day he mentions, as I stand here before your worship ; and my master 
%]] not let me lie in prison for doing my duty.” 

m Well, well, its a diféeult a can’t decide it.—Don’t you come before 
me again, Mr. Nobbler, on such a business.—I dismiss you both. What comes 
next!” : 

‘“ George Trueman against Doctor Getre, for attempt to murder, against the 
plaintiff’s consent ”’ 

“Humph! is your name George Trueman '” 

“Yes, your worship.” : 

“Well, where’s your wounds? you look well, how 1s it ' you wasn’t mur- 
dered—state your case, sirrah.” ; 

“ Your worship must know that I've been ailing for a long time, an’ about 
five weeks ago was upon th’ point of death, an’ Dr. Getre attended me.—Well, 
your worship sees, as every time he come he was alluz telling I should never 
get better, an’ trying to persuade me to let him do something with me afore I 
died, an’ he would give me twenty pounds ; it was to squeeze the ‘lixer o’ life 
out o’ my back ; an your worship, cus | would never cunsent, becuss he said, 
that as soon as it was over, I should die, and your worship knows, as while 
there’s life there’s hopes—so I refused. Well, your worship; one night, when 
I was in a very low state, what does he do, but comes an brings another man 
with him; and he comes an sits by my bed side and tecks hold of my hand— 
‘ George,’ says he, ‘ your dying,’ so I never spoke, but I felt very low, an he 
refused to give me any more medicine. So, he says, ‘if I try to shift you a 
bit, it will do you good ;’ an would your worship believe, as all at once they 
took and doubled my feet and head together, to get the ‘lixer of life out o’ my 
back. If I hadn't screamed out murder, they would hev killed me, to get my 
*lixer.”’ 

**Humph! doctor, if you begin this game of killing people, you'll soon get 
to dance upon nothing.” 

“Sir Charles,” said the doctor folding his arms, and throwing one leg over 
the other, ** what I intended doing I did not accomplish sufficiently successful ; 
but in the conglomoration of matters, vital and others, which my assidious 
studies have rendered down in my own visual organs to occular demonstration— 
created, embodied, conceived, and brought forth in my own mind—one man 
must be annihilated that many may live ; from the spine it must come first, and 


be sent into all the arteries, ramifications, and vessels, and as it incrassates ! 


from the incurvate distillation, and becomes incorporated into the inexe of life- 
death és 

“« All this may be very well, doctor, but tu me it sounds a deal like nonsense, 
and would form but a poor defence if you ever come to be tried for your life. 
T would advise you to try the resurrection on somebody first, and see what that 
will do. No! no! no! Doctor Getre, you must find two sureties for fifty 
pounds each, and yourself for another fifty that you will not during the term 
of vour life, endeavour to squeeze any one to death. Go, Sir, and find your 
bail.” 

“That I can do, Sir Charles,’ said the mad doctor, cooly, “‘but this shall 
not prevent me from putting my most important discovery into execution. It is 
a duty which I owe to my fellow men ; and those ties of affinity will then never 
more be severed by death. I will petition government that those who have no 
relatives shall be coinpelled to give up their elixir.” 

“ As you like—as you like ; but I insist upon your bail. 
close the court,” says the baronet. 

“ But there are a few cases, your worship, which are rather urgent that have 
not come on yet,’ said the constable. 

“Then you must come over to my house in the morning ; I shall do nothing 
more to-day ; and, do you mind, see as if you can come about business a little 
more orderly, and not as if all Bedlam was let loose.” 

“Yes, your worship, but I shall have to bring half of Scolding-yard at my 
heels, in Old Lowcock’s cause.” 

‘** The devil you will; well doas well as you can,” and the court was cleared 


with three loud huzzas for the worthy justice ; in which Denman joined from 
his windows. 





‘Tis now time to 


—>—. 
SCENES IN GREECE AND TURKEY. 
DEMETRIO TRIANDOFOLO. 

In all connected with Turkey or its dependencies, there once reigned a hidden 
charm or mystery, which the delighted traveller loved to fancy he alone was des- 
tined to penetrate—a promenade through the streets of Stamboul, and some 
scenes in the Arabian tales arose to view !—a sail through the mazy Archipelago, 
and he could not fail to encounter a living Anastasius? A few short years, and 
how changed! The once splendid Osmanli is now in appearance but a miserable 
half-caste! The wily Greek has no longer a generous or despotic master; and 
doffet of his glittering attire, is néither Frank nor Rayah! The barounée, or 
Gapote, served at least to conceal some deformities ; in their exposure the travel- 
ler is almost tempted to fancy the national obliquity of chara¢ter has also become 
more apparent, and the charm is dissolved. 

Cities reared on the sites uf the most ancient have crumbled into ashés, whilst 
the older remains still resist the test of time! Wastes the most retired and 
desolate have, in an incredibly short space, become busy with human life, and 
burst forth into cultivation, again to be abandoned! Amongst these a sort of 
neutral ground for all parties during the long war was Syra. Perched on the 
summit of a craggy rock, its little town knew none of the horrors every where 
surrounding it: having been long the seat of the Catholic bishop, and under the 
protection of the French king, the island had from time immemorial, enjoyed 
greater privileges than its neighbours. Too discreet to allow themselves to 
slumber in false security, the Syrotes had erected their little town on the most 
elevated point, under pretence of enjoying the ocean-breeze during the hot 
months, and sufficiently far from the landing-place to give time for the conceal- 
ment of their women and effects, in the event of an unexpected visit from their 
imperious rulers. From the shore to the town, on ei:lier hand groves of orange 
and olive dotted the way, giving the soft air a redolence unknown to more fre- | 
quented spots : knowing and desirous of no greater happiness than this tranquil | 
state, the island was the very abode of content. 

From this happy position, almost with the magic touch of harlequin’s wand, | 
up rose, on the rocky shores of the bay, another town: men, women, and chil- 
dren fiying from the excesses of the Turk, here found refuge. As success 
crowned the efforts of either party, hither resorted their agents with the spoil and | 
plunder: the narrow streets became choked with the paraphernalia of man and 


é | still preserved the vivacity of his nation ; to me he was as the little Duke to his | 
horse ; and Syra was transformed into the Monmouth-street of the Levant. countrymen, Dieu donnée, and I questioned him concerning the perides of a | 


Here then was a field for the disquisitions of contagionists and anti-contagionists : 
whether the pestilence raged in Constantinople or Smyrna, Syria or Egypt, 
Syra continued the deposit of the tattered trumpery; and, except its turbulent 
visitors, the island was at all times free from either pestilence or plague. 

As the “‘ din of war” subsided, Syra was destined again to undergo a change : 
its trade im old clothes declined ; attaghans, hanjars, and pistols no longer glit- | 
tered in the stalls, and the island seemed fast sinking into its original obscurity : | 
fate, however, had otherwise decreed. In consequence of the Russian invasion 
of Turkey, the disturbed state of affairs again gave it a temporary importance ; 
and by a freak of fortune it became the rendezvous of most of the voyagers in 
the East. Has the reader ever called “a halt” opposite Hatchett's, and ex- | 
pressed the want of a conveyance !—has he ever landed at Calais, and desired 
to be shown the best hotel !—or has he ever called for a calesse near the Chaija 
at Naples? If so, then may he form some idea of the persecution endured by a 
stranger on landing at Syra. In a moment he was surrounded by the veriest set 
of rascals that ever plied a similar vocation ; and his ears rang with the sounds 
of Taganrok, Odessa, and Napoli: for these, and scores of other places, they 
had, or gave out they had “ equipages” ready, and until the bewildered voyager 
announced his determination, the clamour rarely ceased 

Such was Syra at the period of my visit. Destined for Constantinople, and 
purposing to remain only a few days, there was much difficulty in procuring even 
a shelter. At length, by dint of perseverance, and some interest, an apartment 
was procured wherein to deposit a mattress, at nearly the charge for a suite at 
the Clarendon. ‘To put off starvation, and dissipate ennui, “ the café” was the 
only resort. A Greek or Turkish place of this description is not without its pe- 
culiarities, and in its way is unique. A brief sketch of one may therefore per- 
haps be pardoned ; and fortunate may the traveller deem himself in his peregri- 
nations through either Greece or Turkey. should he at all times find similar ac- 
commodations. Most of the modern fabrications in the Levant are of Triestine 
plank ; a café in this respect is not different, except that it is perhaps more 
hastily put together: in the interior are a few benches and tables of the same 
rough material; two or three shelves, on which are ranged some half dozen 
bottles of “ Véritable Rhum Jamique,” and “ Rosoglio Soprafino,” and this is a 
very tolerable locanda. Take the scene at mid-day: a female is pouring forth 
the staple fluid from a huge copper kettle ; “ mine host” is busily engaged over 

a charcoal fire, in the superintendence of several small spits, on which are run 











Square pieces of goat's flesh, or mutton (kiebabs), together with a mountain of 
boiled rice on a large tin dish, pretty well saturated with oleaginous matter. If 
the tables are to be occupied, it is only necessary to imagine forty or fifty per- 
one. \ every variety of Eastern costume, with a sprinkling of others in the 
— — all actively employed in eating, drinking, smoking, or at cards, 

ice, Or dominoes, and the picture is complete—not to forget the din created 


p Ann ow running with all the volubility admissible in European and Asiatic 


For some time necessity obliged me to frequent the café: there was not a 
caique to be had for love or money direct for the Dardanelles. At my visits T 
usually occupied the same place in a corner of the room. Five or six days after 
my arrival, whilst quietly partaking of a composition of resin and grape-juice 
here ycleped wine, strong Symptoms of an imbroglio were to be observed : some- 


world—in Greece never; it was therefore a novelty, and the eyes and ears 


i ntries, jabber a good deal | we must try another course.” 
ctl: ponte wm edie Ag” gece . I listened, but it [the old fort echoed again. 


before they come to blows; it was so in the present case. 
was impossible to tell what the uproar was about ; the principal performers ap- 
peared to be three or four sailors from the neighbouring islands, and two Sffac- 
| chiotes from Candia ; the latter were easily distinguished by the black turban : 


from the butt-end of a chiboque, and blood followed; at the sight of this the 
Sffacchiote’s spirit was on fire, and forth came the ataghans from either party. 
For the benefit of fire-eaters in general, and those about to visit Greece or Pur- 
key in particular, a word or two may be offered on the ataghan : after all, it is 
but a poor weapon ; there is no great execution 1n it, and in the melée it is 


| hend the result. To return: the Sffacchides laid about them stoutly, and the 
white bragi of their opponents soon became sprinkled with the crimson dye. 
The islanders were not long before they were joined by others of their country- 
men, and gradually the Candiotes were forced to retire to the farther end of the 
room, to the no small discomfiture of ‘ mine host's” kiebabs, and pillaff. For 
awhile here they held their adversaries at bay ; the storm, however, continued 
unabated ; reinforcements poured in for the islanders ; benches and forms flew 
about, and it soon became apparent the men of Sffacchia* must succumb: the 


advantages of a table in a room-row have at all times been appreciated. I} 


mounted on mine, and, like a great man by his order, determined to ‘ stand or 
| fall by it.” Momentarily the plot thickened, as Monsieur says by the tragedy. 
| I awaited the catastrophe : at length a tall Spezziote, hitherto more a spectator 

than performer, tore up one of the benches, pushed aside the throng in front of 
| the Sffacchiotes, and at one fell blow laid his man prostrate ; others of the party 
| rushed in, and in a moment both the men of Sffacchia were down. 
| more! The hanjars were at work, and the open air became desirable : I ab- 
| sconded. It was impossible, however, to go far from the scene of action. 
Presently the tall Spezziote drew one of the Candiotes along the ground by the 


I saw no 


with the other. After-events made me acquainted with the cause of the riot : 
the Candiotes were suspected traitors. 

If the café had hitherto been viewed with repugnance, late events had cer- 
tainly not created a penchant for it; yet what was to be done! Air is no more 


hors a vacuum: here there was not a choice. Many countries have their jours 
maigre: if any disciple of the ‘* immortal Ude” should be desirous of reducing 
the system, no process can be more effectual than a sojourn in any part of 
Greece not much frequented by Europeans: there was, therefore, no alternative 
but the old corner. 
dressed by the tall Spezziote who had figured in the fight. I confess I did not 
much relish the idea of his acquaintance : riding the high horse, however, with 
one accustomed to play such pranks before heaven as I had witnessed, was quite 
out of the question. There was, too, about the fellow a certain bonhommie of 
manner, and smile of good humour, that insensibly conciliated ; still I reluctantly 
| and cautiously received his advances. As he is rather an important personage 
in the narrative, I venture a sketch of his appearance. Perhaps more than thirty 
years of age, with limbs rather inclining to the Hercules Farnese than the 
Apollo Belvidere; a quick, restless eye beneath a finely-furmed forehead: a 
visage scorched by the fierce rays of the sun; the upper lip surmounted by a 
slight curling moustache, just dark enough to show, in stronger contrast, teeth 
of shining whiteness—and my new acquaintance may be imagined. One skilled 
in the niceties of Eastern costume would have been inclined to consider the 
Spezziote’s appearance rather tinctured with dandyism: the beretta was grace- 
fully bound with a Yanina shawl, having a slight inclination to the right brow ; 
a chiboque of half the ordinary length, the amber-head joined to the cherry- 
stick by a rich silver mounting, similar in pattern to the ataghan, and suspended 








and gold, corresponding with the upper dress : these little matters certainly had 
somewhat of that tendency; yet the leg was bare to the bragi, and, as before 
said, his good nature seemed so apparent, that, inadvertently, I almost welcomed 
his approach. 

‘* Proskenoumen Affendi!”’ (I prostrate myself) were the first words. —** Du- 
!* (your servant) was the reply. 





losis ! 

** He’s from the Scala’s or Stambool? ’’—* Neither.” 

“ From the Main or Franquistan t ’’—* The latter.” 

“Ai! ai! ai! what news have we—who is to be king !—Barba Yanni (Un- 
cle John, the familiar appellation of Capo d’Istrias) is a burned man! Does he 
come for Leopold or the Nemours! Will the new king bring many terlingées ? ” 
—[Terlingées, sterlings, 7. ¢. guineas. }—(‘This was the gist of his questioning.) 
** What do they say of Greece in Europe!” 

“ Very little!” answering the last question, with a determination to baffle 
| Greek cgriosity ; thus puzzled, my interrogator drew forth his chiboque, and pre- 
| pared for a long attack. Probably I should have replied to most of his ques- 
tions; to some it was out of my power, and it does not do to gratify a Greek 
too readily, or he terminates with a demand. After a few puffs, wearied with 
my caution, he broke ground on another tack, and informed me he was Capitan 
Demetrio Triandofolo, of the island of Spezzia, on his way to the Black Sea, 
for powder ; ‘and if,” continued he, *‘ you are bound in that direction Capitan 
Demettracchi and his crew are your slaves! ’’—Rather a curious commander to 
sail with, thought I: the least possible return was, however, to bow for so much 
politeness, and express some admiration at the celebrity of his character, which, 
as one of the Capitani, was pretty generally known. Some further conversa- 
tion and the Capitan took his departure. 

Time lingered on, day after day elapsed, still not a caique or any other con- 
veyance for my destination. [I seriously began to think I should be obliged to 
sail with Demettracchi,—and why not ‘—he had killed his countryman—what 








| 


| 


the anchor; at this the Topgees ran from their guns and mounted t 


at length one of the islanders lent the principal Sffacchiote a blow in the mouth | 


| main-sail down, and the little schooner again spun through the waters. 


May 2, 

ai!” cried the Spezziote, “ they have learned something since I was last here . 
At this he ran to the forecastle and hallooed till 

The fore-top sail was put aback, the main-sajj ron 
up, and the Greek intimated by shouts and gestures that he was about to let gZ0 
: he embra. 

sures, chuckling with delight at the exactions they expected to levy. The Senedd 
meanwhile drifted gently forward with the impetus she had previously received 
the Greek still continuing to baw] to the artillerymen ; he, however, awaited his 
opportunity, the wind kept freshening aft, in a moment the top-sail was filled, the 


é The 
Turks hurried to the guns; an intervening point was at hand, danger at an end 
/and Demetracchi gave a groan by way of thanks St. Nicolo his patron, crossed 


nothing: it is rather an instrument of punishment after a fray, than of attack or | 
defence in it; a very indifferent disciple of the Sieur Angelo need never appre- | 
{ Py 


sash, threw him on the strand, and left him; his companions shortly followed | 


necessary to the interior of a balloun than repletion to an Englishman; he ab- | 


Some days after the affair, I was surprised at being ad- | 


from the dark-green shaw! which bound the waist, was a tobacco-bag, of crimson | 


himself and resumed his pipe 

The name of St. Nicolo does not appear in the calender of the faith of which 
I am a humble follower, or I should have pursued the Captain's example; ag jt 
: was, I was thankful to Providence for all our escapes. The sea of Marmora 

opens from these points ; and, prior to our arrival at Stamboul, there were no 
other forts to oppose the passage. Ours was a gallant breeze ; a little after sun- 
set the schooner dropt anchor mid-way between Galata and Leander’s Tower . 
| a caique was shortly alongside, and I was landed at the former, thanking heaven 
and St. Nicolo this time: civilization had not introduced custom-house officers 
yet into ‘Turkey. 

Before the break of day on the following morning the Spezziote was under 
way ; again he served as an object of ‘Turkish practice, as the forts at the mouth 
of the Bosphorus had been heard blazing away ; his hour was not come, and he 
escaped all. 

Circumstances some time after brought me to the capital of Greece. Napoli 
di Romania was alive with revelry; the President had convened the Greek 
senate for the first time, and illuminations, fétes, and balls were to give effect 
to the occasion. How changed !—but the other day and pestilence stalked the 
ways ; death with its stamp on every countenance and the silence of the tomb in 
the streets ; now, illumination, fétes, and a ball !—the latter in the old territory 
of the Turk! But stop: Stamboul itself has had its assemblies, and ere this 
| Madame |’ Ambassatrice may have figured in a contre-danse, dos a dos with his 
Eminence the Kislar Aga. 

Many months had elapsed, and all idea of again meeting the Spezziote had 
vanished. At last one fine October evening a small lateen rigged schooner was 
seen working her way up the gulf, and in a few hours her commander stepped 
on shore—it was Demettracchi; there was still the same joyous air, and the 
same easy smile, although at times I thought I could perceive a clouded brow 
The object of the fierce Spezziote’s visit was soon whispered abroad ; he was in 
disgrace with the President ; his family were suspected of being inimical to the 
| Russian’s interest, and in a cruise off Alexandria many years past, Demettracchi 
had interpreted the laws of a paper-blockade rather freely. He had fallen in 
with a Maltese brig laden with bale goods: these, according to his definition, 
were contraband of war, the vessel was therefore seized and sold : and how many 
Palmerstons has not this point puzzled! It was, however, enough for Capo 
d’Istrias. Masking his real object, he had invited his victim to Nauplia, on pre- 
tence of a consultation relative to the marine force. The old people of Spezzia 
had counselled him against putting faith in the President. ‘No one has yet 
thrown the stone at my door*,” was the reply, and in an evil hour Demettracchi 
left his home ; he was now anxious for the interview with the crafty chief. In 
a few days, amidst a crowd of Russians, Jonians, and others, he was at the great 
man’s levée : nothing could exceed the cordiality of his reception. The pretended 
object of his mission was discussed and decided, and Demettracchi again thought 
of returning to Spezzia 

From time to time, under a frivolous pretext, means were foundito delay 
the Captain’s departure ; meanwhile he constantly frequented the public resorts, 
at length his patience was exhausted, and he determined to wait no longer; for 
this purpose the schooner was moved round the point to the roadstead—the even- 
ing land-breeze only delayed her departure. ‘The Square of the Trois Puissances 
was then, and perhaps is now, the great lounge of Nauplia; a little after mid-day 
| the Spezziote was drawing his chibouque there, fulfilling the great object of 
Greek existence, collecting the news, when a messenger from one of the govern- 
ment officials announced his master’s desire for an interview; Demettracchi 
obeyed ; scarcely had he entered the lower court of the place of audience, when 
the Commandant de Place, with a party of Tacticoes, burst from concealment, 
seized his arms, and the Spezziote was a prisoner; he had only time to cross 
himself, recommend his wife and children to the protection of San Nicolo, and 
| he was on his way to the fortress of Pailhamede. The schooner’s second in 
| command had not slumbered; on the first alarm the anchor was slipped, the 
sweeps out, and in a short time she was far beyond all chance of pursuit. 

The fortress of the Palhamede rises perpendicularly on the sea-face, and nearly 
so on the Nauplia side ; every way it is of most commanding height and deemed 
nearly impregnable. The approach from the town is by fatiguing flights of zig- 
zag steps, Occupying at least half an hour in the ascent. Viewed from the 
summit, the surrounding scetery igmost magnificent ; the Argos plain, stretching 
from the walls of old Tyrritt to the Myeene and Corinth passes, is ava 
map before the spectator, whilst, to the east and north, the mountains of the gulf 
bound the view. 

Prudence dictated the necessity of remaining away from the Captain for some 
time after his arrest; when the surprise of the proceeding had somewhat sub- 
sided, a party formed to visit the Palhamede. The Spezziote was perambulating 
the interior of the place, strictly guarded by a party of the newly-raised troops, 
one of whom constantly attended him. There may be little novelty in the re- 
mark, still the fact is somewhat singular, scarcely any transaction takes place in 
the life of either Turk or Greek unaccompanied by a pipe,—at the marriage 
feast, at the hour of life’s departure, in joy or sorrow, it is the same ; the traveller 
may cross the Golden Horn and meet a wretch who knows that i a few 








| 





minutes, some unfortunate Jew will be dragging his decapitated body to the very 


| was that to me !—it was none of my affair! Thus deliberating, J] determined boat in which he is then seated, yet is he coolly and collectedly drawing his chi- 


to advise with some one.—there were few Franks in Syra, except the British | boque : again, a Greek knows that his plotting head in one half hour will be 





consul and La F 


town, I consulted the latter. Fifteen years prior to my acquaintance with La 
F he had arrived in Greece with a tolerable fortune to assist the Greeks in 
gaining their freedom: they had obtained it, and by way of recompensing the 
unfortunate Frenchman, had kicked him off without a para ; notwithstanding he 





voyage with the Spezziote. 
F 


After some discussion, “The Captain,” said La 
, “is not a whit worse than hundreds of his compatriots; you may have 





| no desire to visit the seventh heaven quite as soon as some in these parts; the 


Greeks are like the wanderers of the desert, you are only safe when you have 
broken bread with them.” “The best way, then,” said I, * to make that point 
clear is to turn the café into a life-insurance office, by giving the Greek a good 
dinner there.” 


self); it was therefore done, and the following morning I was on board the little 


| schooner. 


By midnight we were stealing through the waters off Zea; at day-break the 
castles of the Dardanelles were in sight, when, mortifying enough, the wind 
came right a-head : European vessels, in such a case, generally bring up in the 
roadstead opposite the plains of old Troy : this would not answer the Spezziote’s 
purpose, it was too public a resort; at Imbro, sheep, wine, oil, and the many 


black-mail ; to Imbro therefore we ran. Mooring the vessel to a ledge of rocks 


anxious te hasten our departure, and the provisions were speedily on board ; they 


be had at free cost, and Demettracchi catered accordingly. 


It was some days before the wind came to the desired point, at length from 
the high land many vessels were observed making for the Dardenelles, the schooner 
was swept out of the creek, and again on her way for the castles. The wind had 
long prevailed from the East, and numberless craft of all descriptions were hur- 
rying into the narrow channel ; at first deliberations were held as to the colours 
we should show. Russian were the most desirable ; some doubts were enter- 
tained whether that power was yet a neutral; Austrian were therefore decided 
upon, and up went the tri-colour. A short distance past the first castle off the 
little town, and a shot swept across the bow ; the Drogueman of the Austrian 
consulate, at the same time, shouting might and main from his small caique for 
us to bring to and take a teskerée for Constantinople. “The keratat,” said 
Demettracchi, “* he will lose his backsheesp this voyage,” and the schooner kept her 
way, and Drogueman and shot were alike unheeded. Presently the castles on 
the Asiatic side boomed forth. and the shot re-echoed along the water ; the wind 
momentarily freshened ; all was nought. It was now plain sailing to Sestos and 
Abydos, and their forts speedily rose to view ; again the guns opened ; every 
shot fell wide. After passing these, Demettracchi respired more freely ; suddenly 
recollecting himself, * Look,” said he to Nostr’uomot, “if there is not a Tartar 
at full gallop forthe next battery.” We all gazed most intently, and, beyond a 
doubt, there was the Tartar driving away. ‘ Anathemas!” exclaimed the 
Greek, crossing himself, “ we are undone ; the rascals will have prepared the 
guns, and blow us out of the water; we must bring to.” Still, onwards we 
kept ; the schooner neared the point, rounded it, and at once she was off the 
battery ; a shot whizzed through the rigging, another and another. “Ai! ai! 


* Sffacchia—a district in the island of Candia. 
] Kerata—the most opprobrious term a Greek can use. 





thing of this kind I had witnessed, if not figured in, in various parts of the 


} Nostr’uomo—Chief-mate ; taken from the Italian. 


, a Frenchman; the consul being at his house in the old | Stutled with straw and stuck on a pole, still that half hour is dedicated to the 


pipe: it was so with Demettracchi, the chiboque was his constant companion. 


| There was little difference in his appearance, except that his heard had been suf- 


** C'est ca,”” said the Frenchman (the rogue had an eye to him- I 


} 


other etcetere of a Greek bill of fare were to be had solely by ordering, a sort of | 


| 


| 


fered to grow, the usual sign of calamity with the Greeks. It was nearly impos- 
sible to repress a smile at his unfortunate guards ; ill-clothed, half-starved, and 
nearly ignorant of the use of the arms they bore, they had in charge the man at 
whose name successive Captain Pachas had trembled, and whose strong arm 
could have hurled half their ber in a t into the foaming gulf below; it 
would, however, have been of little avail ; every approach was strictly guarded, 
and escape next to impossible. 

Month after month elapsed, and Demettracchi was in durance ; memorials, 
petitions, and remonstrances had been presented tothe government. The cause 
of his confinement was a mystery ; the Syre affair was too common an occur- 
rence, and where all were plunderers, the affair of the Maltese brig was never 
once thought of ; the President was daily becoming more unpopular ; the prison- 
er’s family were suspected, and that was sufficient. 

During the long fast prior to the festival of the Pasqua, the duties of the various 
chapels throughout Greece are carried on with much gteater observance than at 
other periods ; for the purpose of assisting in the ceremonies and meaner offices 
of the church, the priest of the little chapel of the Palmahede had engaged an 
old Caloyer ; no one knew much concerning Papa Stassi; he gave out that he 
had belonged to a suppressed monastery in Anatolia, and had taken refage in 
Nauplia; he had a good gruff voice for the Kyrie Elieson, and that was what the 





forming the creek in which there was barely room for her to ride, the Captain’s | priest wanted. Poor and in rags, he was almost the only individual who derived 
commands were issued. The poor inhabitants knew the character of the people | any benefit from the Greek loans, and that consisted in one of the shakos sent 
with whom they had to deal too well to hazard refusal; they only seemed | out by the committee, reduced toa rasée, formed, with the leather top, a perfect 


Caloyer’s cap. Papa Stassi, from the duties of his vocation, was a daily atten- 


were taken in with no sparing hand—it was the last spot where anything was to | dant at the Palhamede, and, in the common course of events, became acquainted 


with the prisoner, and ultimately employed by him in supplying his wants in pro- 
visions and other requisites from the town. 

Easter, the great festival of the Greek Church, Demettracchi determined in 
his captivity to dedicate to enjoyment. At that season it is customary to allow 
prisoners, not confined for the highest crimes, to receive their friends and 
visitors : pipes, coffee, and roba-dolce were provided for the Greeks, who flocked 
in numbers to give and receive the kiss of peace, regale or gratify curiosity. 
After mid-day he had a party of his Frank friends to feast on the Easter lamb, 
pillaff, &c. I need scarcely add I was of the number; it was a jovial party, 
mandolines and the loud shouts of the Romaika made the walls of the old fort- 
ress reverberate : such doings had not been within the fortress since the days of 
the Venetians. - The libations, too, to the jolly god were numerous ; even the 
Tacticoes, through the assiduous care of Papa Stassi, came in for a share of 
these, and sensibly relaxed in the severity of their surveillance of the prisoner. 
The great drawback to the pleasure of the meeting was the remembrance of the 
descent of the zigzag stairs. Atlength the hour of departure arrived ; being 
nearly the last to bid the prisoner adieu, Demettracchi whispered, “Barba Yann 
will never again steam through the Spezzia channel.” There was something 
remarkable in these words, yet at the moment they passed without much notice. 

The following morning Napoli was in commotion ; the fierce Spezziote had 
escaped! Conjecture was on the rack to discover the means ; every one ran (0 
Papa Stassi to learn what he knew of the affair, but the old Caloyer was likewise 
missing. After some time, near the foot of the tall cypress in the Palhamede, 
the Tacticoe was found extended ; he would guard no more Spezziotes ; strips 
of the Papa’s gown also were found on the'sea-face of the fortress; there was 
therefore little doubt how the flight had been effected. 


* “No one has yet thrown the stone at my ¢oor”—the mode of cursing @ house 














and its owner: it is still frequently practised in Greece. 
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«« What dirt is this in Barba Yanni’s face ?” said an old Fanariote ; “neither | office to embarrass the minister thé moment be found that he could not 
Sultan Selim nor Mahmoud could ever tame the men of Hydra or Spezzia, and | him, and rather than narrow the extravagance of his ambition, he had abandoned 
wherefore does Barba Yanni waste his strength? Captain Demettracchi is safe | the sincerity of bis principles, and when he found that he could not rule the go- 


Aion. 


jn this island ! that old ‘ kerata,’ the Caloyer, was nothing more than one of his | vernment with unbounded sway, under the mask of another, he adopted the 


cailors !” ‘The Spezziote was wrong in his last conjecture ; Capo d’Istrias did | daring resolution of flinging it down and standing forth in the attitude of an as- 


steam again through the waters of Spezzia, but it was never without a Russian | 


; in his wake. 
frigate 2 m A a ra 


Syra has fallen once more to its original obscurity ; the café is no more; nei- | and Lord John Cavendish made way for new appointments, and Pitt was named 


ther is the town any longer crowded with inhabitants. Should the traveller by 


Pitt was now presented to the nation as a minister. ‘The resignation of Fox 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the age of 23. Thus, scarcely beyond boy- 
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In ‘this instance, 








rengthening the Cabinet from the ranks of Opposition. 


we meet an additional proof of the manliness of Pitt. He instantly gave his de- 

cision against any junction with Lord North. He declared, that it was totally 

impossible for him, with any remaining sense of public duty, to suffer the re- 
| newal of influence in hands whose misconduct had already brought the empire 
sailant.”” Thus began the open conflict between those two eminent men, which | 
lasted until they were in their graves. 


into danger ; or, with any remaining sense of personal honour, to be séen coal- 
escing with one whose principles he had so constantly and so strongly reprobated ; 
this opinion he further declared to proceed not from any personal dislike to Lord 
North, with whom he had never had any personal intercourse, but simply from 
hisconviction that a total change of system was necessary for the safe govern- 


anv chance visit the little island, he will find the representative of his Britannic | hood, he rose at once to the most difficult office of the state, to the conduct of | ment of the empire. 


Majesty rather an agreeable companion, well versed in the merits of the juicy | 
produce of Mantorin, Candia, &c., and very willing to render him assistance in | 
case of need. LaF is still in Greece : on being urged to return to France, 
his reply was, that he had seen four acts of the drama, which had for some time 
been performing in Greece, he awaited the fifth and termination. 


——_ 
WILLIAM PITT. 
Continued from the last Albion. 

The point on which the wisdom of Lord Johu Russell’s bill turns, is whether 
England is now in more peri! from royal or from popular domination. A mob | 
may be as much a tyrant as the most unbridled despot of Tartary. Whether | 
was the English king or the English populace advancing more rapidly to illegal | 
power ! What man in his senses can hesitate to say, that the rapid increase of | 
popular influence during the last twenty-five years bas totally thrown the pre- 
rogative into the shade ; that the true enemy which national freedom had to 
dread was the sovereignty of the populace ; and that the Reform Bill, by 
giving that populace an extraordinary addition to its influence over the Parlia- 
ment, has actually to that full extent hazarded the safety of the Constitution ! 
If we are to choose between tyrannies, let us have the tyranny of a monarch ; 
the rigid rule of a Peter or a Nicholas, rather than the sanguinary license of a 
Jacobin Club and a Robespierre ; the iron sceptre of a fictitious divine right, 
rather than the capricious fury of popular passion, cupidity, and revenge, making 
alaw of its will, and the anarchy of the million administering its wrath in the 
nistralade and the guillotine. 

The present state of the representation in Great Britain and Ireland will be 
the clearest evidence of the formidable growth of this new authority. 

ENGLAND. 

In England, 40 counties return 144 members—the number of registered 
voters in 1832 being 344,564. Cities and boroughs, amounting to 185, return 
227 members—the number of registered voters in 1832 being 274,649. ‘Total, 
471 members, and 619,213 voters. 

WALES, 

In Wales, 12 counties return 15 members—the number of registered voters 
in 1832 being 25,815; 14 districts of boroughs return 14 members—the 
number of registered voters in 1832 being 11,309. Total, 29 members, and 
37,124 voters. 





SCOTLAND. 

In Scotland, 30 counties return 30 members—the number of registered 
yoters in 1832 being 33,114 ; 76 cities and boroughs return 23 members—the | 
number of registered voters in 1832 being 31,332. Total, 53 members, and 
64,446 voters. 





IRELAND. } 
In Ireland, 32 counties return 64 members—the number of registered voters 
in 1832 being 60,607 ; 34 cities and boroughs return 41 members—the | 
number of registered voters in 1832 being 31,545 ‘Total, 105 members, and | 
92,152 voters. | 
Thus in Great Britain, while the members for counties are but 189, the mem- | 
bers for cities and boroughs are 364! The case is stronger still with respect to | 
England, the most influential portion of all. There the county members being 
scarcely more than one-half the members for the towns, or 144 to 227! But 
even this view hardly shows the extent of the hazard. The population of the 
counties but slowly increases, while that of the towns is accumulating with 
hourly rapidity ; the county population is, from its nature, nearly stagnant in 
point of political impulses, while the town population is perpetually urged to 
political movements, is constantly employed in speculations on public affairs, 
and, from its habits of trade and manufacture, and its closer state of intercourse 
and communication, possesses tenfold the applicable power, and political ex- 
citability, and condensed force of the remaining population. 

This is the true evil of the coming time, and the unanswerable argument 
against the measure. We are aware of the crowd of inferior objections urged, 
and justly urged, against its immediate working, its exclusion of nearly all but 
men of vast landed property, or furious demagogues, from Parliament ; thus 


shutting the doors upon nearly the whole elass who onee made the li af the | Of Drayton left to hig by Ladg Betty Germaine. ~~“ tysive 


legislature, the Pitts, Burkes, ShesidansFoxes, and every man who has but 
knowledge and genius to offer as his claims; it’s setting up the representation 
&s a prize for the most-extravagant popular charlatanry, until no man can enter 
Parliament but with a pledge and without a character ; it’s actually binding Par- 
liament down by the resolutions of every election rabble, and transferring all 
deliberation from Parliament to the roarers of the hustings. All are present 
evils, and of adark dye; but the great overwhelming evil is to be felt only in 
the course of years ; the utter absorption of the whole power of Parliament by 
the population of the towns, establishing a direct republican influence as the 
paramount authority of the House of Commons, converting that House into a 
House of Delegates, stripping the Constitution on that side of all power, and, 
through the breach, invading the Crown, the Peerage, the Cabinet, and all the 
few feeble remaining bulwarks of the monarchy. 

Pitt had now evidently taken the lead of the patriotic party. Foiled in his 

attempt to obtain the reform of the electors, his next effort was to obtain the 
reform of the representative. This was now to be done only by restraining the 
term of his power, and thus compelling him to return more frequently to his 
constituents. On the 17th of May, within ten days after his speech on reform, 
he powerfully sustained Sawbridge’s motion, for ‘ shortening the duration of 
Parliaments.” It was lost by a majority of 140 to 61. Still he was not ex- 
hausted. Within a month he came forward again, in support of Lord Mahon’s 
bill for * preventing bribery and expense at elections.” This he pronounced to 
be no innovation, but a restoration of the old constitutional practice and prin- 
ciple. Pitt has been named an apostate for his subsequent resistance to similar 
measures. But the ground of his change has been already assigned. He was 
no more an apostate than the man who lights a fire on his empty hearth is an 
apostate for extinguishing it when a barrel of gunpowder is brought into the 
room. What was safe in 1780 might be ruinous in 1790. It is observable, in 
honour of his sincerity, that his adoption of the subject must be exonerated 
from all personal motives, by the circumstances of his position. He was not, 
on the one hand, a factious tribune haranguing for place. He was not, on the 
other, a falling minister throwing out a lure for popular support. Attached to 
Lord Shelburne by personal regard, and to the Ministry by public views, he was 
not labouring to float into possession on the wreck of their popularity. Politi- 
cally hostile to Lord North and the Opposition, whom he had _ strongly contri- 
buted to overthrow, he could look for their combination as little as he had reve- 
renced their power. ‘The Ministry were in the full tide of their influence. No 
reverses had-shaken them. They stood on a height altogether beyond the de- 
Sultory shock of a young orator, yet known to the country only by name. Every 
argument is on the side of the assertion, that in those efforts Pitt was perfectly 
Sincere, that he laboured to achieve a service for his country, and that he had 
ho thought beyond achieving a service for his country. 

But the position of his antagonist was more questionable. That antagonist 
was Fox. The later worshippers of that remarkable man must have looked 
back with astonishment at the versatility of his principles. He boldly pro- 
nounced the bill an attempt to draw an unnatural line of separation between the 
constituent and the representative. Was the House to lend itself to a system 
for circumscribing the few remaining privileges of the electors! “Nothing 
could enhance the natural independence of English electors more than the 
Power of obliging their friends.” As to the expenses of the candidates, he 
“ was not fond of recurring to those times when representatives were paid for 
their trouble by those they represented. That House was then of little or no 
Weight in the government of the country. And those arguments which referred 
to such ancient usages could be of no other use than to put the House in mind 
of its ancient insignificance’ On this occasion Pitt succeeded by 60 to 59. 
But an important clause being rejected in the committee, the bill was with- 

awn. 

Pitt's official life was now to begin. The Rockingham Cabinet contained 
jarring elements. The clear, dexterous, and accomplished mind of Shelburne 
already contemplated supremacy. The loose, but powerful genius of Fox, 
Scarcely enduring a rival, disdained to suffer a superior. The character of the 
Marquess of Rockingham, supine but estimable, and conciliating yet “ign, 
Testrained open jealousies ; but his death, in July 1782, dissolved the Cabinet 
at once, and gave its quarrels to the world. 

The king instantly renewed the offer of the premiership to Lord Shelburne. 

‘ was accepted. Fox and Lord John Cavendish angrily threw up their offices. 
Conway openly charged Fox in the House with disappointed ambition. Fox, 
thus forced to explain, declared that the motive for his resignation was the ap- 
Pointment of Lord Shelburne as first lord of the treasury, instead of the Duke 

of Portland, the natural stccessor of the Marquess of Rockingham in the confi- 
Cence of the Whig party. This acknowledgment brought down a storm of 
reprobation, imwhich Pitt led the way. He charged Fox “ with hazarding the 
Pench the government for personal motives, and the safety of the country 
“we pique. With the phrase of ‘measures and not men’ perpetually on his lips, 
“we had acted onthe principle of ‘men and not measures.’ He had thrown up 


| page, would all take rank of him” ‘The King, struck with this curious combi- | 


the whole finance of the empire, and the leadership of the House of Commons. | 


It was then determined to apply to Fox, against whom none of those ob- 


None of the chief statesmen of the century had obtained power at his age, nor jections lay. An interview took place accordingly. It was marked by the charac- 


had obtained it but through the gradations of office. Godolphin, Oxford, Bo- 
lingbroke, Walpole, Pelham, Chatham, North, and Fox, had all served in sub- 
ordinate offices, Pitt alone stood in the foremost rank at his first step, and | 
every subsequent hour of his life justified his sense of his unrivalled talents, | 
and the proud prognostics of his country. 
The reign of the Brunswick line was characterised by a feature new to Eng- | 
lish government. Their predecessors had retained a large portion of individual | 
power. ‘The Brunswick reign was the reign of ministers. Realizing for the 
first time the true theory of the constitution, that all power should be responsi- 
ble for its acts, the acts thenceforth originated with those who were personally 
responsible. Thus the hazardous collision of the national feelings with the | 
royal privilege of impunity ceased to exist, and the fall of a Cabinet was the 
substitute for a revolution. Yet the personal inclinationsiof the monarch must 
always be of high importance, and it was remarked that during the long reign 
of George the Third, in all his feelings the most constitutional of monarchs, no 
Cabinet was able to stand ground against the personal impressions of the king. 
The Rockingham Cabinet was forced upon him, and it was on the point of 
perishing even before the death of its premier; it was extinguished within a 
year. ‘The Fox Cabinet of 1806 was forced upon him; it too was on the point 
of perishing before the death of Fox, and it too was extinguished in a year. The 
king’s displeasure against Fox was among the most prominent causes of his ex- 
clusion during a whole life of the public display of great abilities, and unwearied 
appetite for power. The King’s personal respect sustained Pitt against the early 
difficulties of his Ministry, successive majorities in Parliament, and the loudest 
outcry of party through the nation. His personal attachment upheld Lord North 
in his Ministry, and protected him when out of it. The gentieness and good- 
nature, added to the unquestionable integrity of Lord North’s character, endeared 
him to the sovereign; and this regard he seems to have extended to the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet. A little aneedote exhibits this disposition in its most grace- 
ful point of view. Early in the period when the fall of Lord North’s Ministry 
was inevitable, the King received Lord George Germaine in his closet for the 
purpose of giving up the seals of his department. Germaine was aman of ele- 
gant manners and striking abilities, a powerful debater, and possessing great 
weight in the Cabinet. The stain fixed on his character hy the battle of Minden, 
and the sentence of the court-martial which followed, had been partially cleared 
away by his parliamentary distinctions, if not still more advantageously by the 
gradual public acknowledgement that his disobedience on that memorable day 
had arisen much less from personal timidity than from disgust at the arrogance 
of his German commander. Lord George’s resignation of the American secre- 
taryship was the first direct omen of the breaking up of the Ministry, and the in- 
terview was marked by unusual emotion on both sides. ‘The King, after 
expressing his regret for the disastrous state of the Cabinet, and his sense of 
Lord George’s services, asked, * if there was anything he could do, to express his 
sense of them, which would be agreeable to him.’”’"—* Sir,”’ was the answer, “ if 
your Majesty will raise me to the peerage, it will form at once the best reward to 
which I can aspire, and the best proof of your approbation of my past exertions 
in your affairs.”.—** By all means,” the King replied, ‘I think it very proper, 
and shall do it with pleasure” The conversation continued, in the course of 
which Lord George requested that the creation should be a viscounty, for if 





teristics of the two personages. Pitt waited on Fox by appointment. Fox 
asked at once whether, in the proposed negotiation, Lord Shelburne was to re- 
main Premier? Pitt answered, undoubtedly! Fox hotly replied that nothing 
could induce him to belong to any Ministry of which Lord Shelburne was to be 
Premier. Pitt, with equal promptitude, retorted, that if that were the case, all 
further discussion must be waste of time, for “ he did not come to betray Lord 
Shelburne.” They parted instantly, and never again met under a private roof, 
for the rest of their lives. ‘The sword was drawn by both, and it was never 
sheathed by either. 

A slight, yet curious example of the inconvenience arising from changes in 
the old arrangements of office, attracted public conversation at this period. On 
the King’s going to prorogue Parliament, it was indispensable to send the crown 
and sceptre to Westminster. Burke’s reform bill had suppressed the jewel office. 
But the suppression was so recent, that no new official regulation had been 
adopted relative to the conveyance of the jewels on public occasions Egerton, 
the former master of the jewel office, was superseded by the bill. The next 
resource was an application to the lord steward, and the lord chamberlain. But 
those lords were not satisfied of their poWer to interfere. The next resource 
was the secretary of state, and from him an order to the keeper of the jewels 
in the Tower was at length obtained for their transmission. Another difficulty 
now arose. From the irregularity of the whole transaction, none of the King’s 
carriages, the customary conveyance, were forthcoming, and the secretary was 
reduced to the rude expedient of summoning the Bow Street magistrates to his 
aid. Half-a-dozen of their constables, in a couple of hackney coaches, were 
sent to the Tower, and in this hazardous style the crown jewels were despatched 
on their way. All due precautions were taken to conceal the nature of this 
valuable convoy, and all Was necessary. Any one of the hundred, or the thou- 
sand gangs of London plunderers would have easily stripped royalty of its orna- 
ments. The coaches were driven, with the blinds up, along the outskirts of 
London, re-entering it by Portland Street, and then hurrying down to Westmin- 
ster. After the ceremony, they were reconveyed to the Tower, with the same 
secrecy and rapidity, and fortunately without any further obstruction. Another 
Colonel Blood might have made the risk memorable. 

Of all human subjects, politics present the most exciting aspect to man; and 
it is to the honour of English intelligence that they supremely attract the man of 
England. Always abounding in novelty, yet always referring to experience, 
they meet at once the natural curiosity of the human mind, and give a vigorous 
exercise to its judgment. But to the man of England they hsve the higher in- 
terest of involving the principles of that freedom, which is not more the national 
boast than it is the national security. Thus, to the philosopher offering the 
finest spectacle of abstract truth brought into practical action—to the man of 
ability the broadest field for the display of his intellectual strength—and to the 
freeman the great tribunal in which the cause of national freedom is perpetually 
tried and defended. Politics offer not merely an exhaustless stimulant to our 
natural love of the strange, the capable, and the animating, but a noble study to 
minds which look above novelty—to the most enlarged and most permanent in- 
terests of mankind. 

In recalling the contests of Pitt and Fox, we are not recalling the obsolete 
struggles of two great statesmen, long since gone to that place of rest where the 





raised only to the barony, “ his own secretary, his own lawyer, and his father’s 


nation, enquired into the particulars. ‘ The first,” said Lord George, * is Lord 


passions of the world stop short, and an epitaph is all their fame. Under the 
names of those two men, we are speaking of the struggles which exist at this 
hour, and which will exist during every hour of the history of Britain—of strug- 


Walsingham, who was long under-secretary in my office, when Mr. De Grey. | gles, too, which are essential to the continuance of her freedom—the currents 


The second is Lord Loughborough, who has been always iny legal adviser. The 
third is Lord Amherst, who, when page to my father, the late Duke of Dorset, 


| has often sat on the braces of the state coach that conveyed him, as Lord Lieu- 
| tenant of Ireland, to the Parliament House in Dublin.” The King smiled, and 
, added, ‘* What you say is very reasonable, it shall be so, and now let me know 


what title you choose?’ Lord George asked permission to take the title of 


| Sackville, as having been compelled to renounce his family name forthe est 


c or Wat faee® 
sal his Majesty, “and if you will state to me your title, I shall write it down my- 


| self, before we part, and send it directly to the Lord Chancellor.” The King 


immediately placed himself at a table, took the pen and ink lying upon it, and 
having committed the viscounty paper, asked him what barony he chose. Lord 
George answered, Bolebrook, in Sussex, as being one of the most ancient estates 
belonging to his family, and contiguous to Buckhurst, the original peerage con- 


ferred by Queen Elizabeth on his ancestor, the first Duke of Dorset. When the | 


King had written the name, he rose, and with the kindest expressions, mingled 
with concern, ended the interview. The character of George III. was so often 
charged with harshness and impatience, that it is only justice to a sovereign es- 
timable in every point of view, to give a trait which exhibits so much personal 
urbanity and royal condescension. 

On the accession of the Fox Ministry in 1806, the caricaturists amused them- 
selves with depicting the sudden change of the Whig costume for the dress of 
the Levee. The same metamorphose had amused the public fourteen years be- 
fore. When the House of Commons met for the despatch of business, every 
eye was turned with wonder to the Treasury Bench. Lord North had so long 
kept possession, that to the rising race of members it had seemed his by inherit- 

,ance. But a new tribe were now masters, and it was equally difficult and 
ludicrous to discover the members of the old Opposition in the new equipment of 
office. At that period it was the custom for Ministers to attend in full dress.— 

| On one side Lord North and his friends were scarcely to be recognised in their 
Opposition dishabille, great coats, frocks, and boots. Still more astonishment 
was excited by the spectacle of the old file of Opposition throwing off their usual 
habiliments, and instead of the ancient blue and buff, which often bore signs of 
| service, and in the instance of Fox, was remarkable for its negligence, flourish- 
| ing in lace and embroidery ; with silk, swords, and hair powder. The change 
| was the subject of frequent pleasantry in the House, but a remark of Lord Nu- 
| gent’s one night threw it into universal laughter. Just as the new Ministry had 
first made their appearance, it happened that his J.ordship’s house in town had 
| been broken into, and robbed of a variety of dresses, and among other things many 
| pairs of laced ruffles. ‘The particulara were advertised, and the robbery, of 
course, was generally known. Coming down to the House immediately after 
| the recess, a member who sat next him casually asked, ‘‘ Whether he had yet 
| made any discovery of the robbers.” Not yet of the robbers, but probably 

| enough of the receivers,” said his Lordship. ‘The member enquired again. ‘I 
shrewdly suspect,” said his lordship, glancing at the Ministers, “that J now see 

| some of my ruffles on the Treasury Bench.” Fox and Burke were sitting at the 
| moment in their Court dresses opposite to him. ‘The allusion spread instantly, 
aud the House was “in a roar.” 

| ‘This was the era of Ministerial change, Shelburne was destined to share the 

fate of his predecessors. No example can be stronger, that the power of ac- 
quiring popular approbation is a talent pecoliar and incommunicable, Shelburne 
seemed to possess every quality that could raise him to the height of public 
favour. He was a singularly accomplished personage, of remarkable sagacity, 
promptitude, and force in debate, an excellent general scholar, and fond of sus- 
taining his early literature; handsome and dignified in his exterior ; animated 
and graceful in society ; powerful and impressive in the House, and continually 
reinforcing his acquirements from every source of literary association and per- 
sonal study. On the foreign relations of Emgland his knowledge was indisputable. 

He was conceived to be more intimately acquainted with the springs and cir- 

cumstances of the foreign Cabinets than any statesman in Europe. Altogether 
he was a fine specimen of the foremost race of mankind, an accomplished English 
nobleman. No man was more made for power. 

But he was not made for popularity. Continually soliciting it, he uniformly 
failed. Some unaccountable suspicion of insincerity attached itself to every 
step of his progress, and while the nation forgave in Fox the most frequent and 
open lapses, it watched with a jealous eye the decorous life of a statesman im- 
measurably his superior in all that constitutes a claim to the confidence of a 
manly people. ; 

The charges now brought against Lord She}:.arne at this crisis turned on his 
known aversion to acknowledge Americas independence. It was from this 
argued, that his proposals of pease were a avask, and that the nation was to de- 
pend on caprice and contingency for a benefit which the general voice pronounced 
to be essential. Lee, the ex-Solicitor-General, a man of rough manners, but of 
considerable legal character, openly assailed the government in the House of 
Commons, declaring the Premier destitute of common honesty in public trans- 
actions. The sound was caught by the populace, and echoed in every shape of 
contumely. The newspapers were filled with lampoons, and the shops with 
caricatures of the new Minister. One of the most popular of those pic- 
tured libels represented him as Guy Faux, lantern in hand, stealing under the 


Treasury to blow up the resources of the nation. 
In England the popular voice must always be powerful, and no"man was more 
conscious of its power than Shelburne. He weathered the storm boldly through 








the session, but on its close, he consulted with his colleagues on the expediency 


which keep the national mind from stagnation—the muscular impulses which 
| urge the circulation of her heart’s blood—the winds which, blowing as they list, 
| and sweeping her surface with what violence they may, yet purify the political 
| atmosphere from the silent and yet unsparing pestilence ef inaction, impurity, 
| and slavery. 2 
The Cabinet wag now te meet Parliament. No positien could be more sum 
rounded with diffeultice. In frofit was the powerful party of Lord North, by 
long possession of power shooting its branches through every department of the 
country, and by long habit trained to public business. The failure of the nego- 
tiation with Fox had still more formidably reinforced the Opposition. It had 
given them the talents of a man framed above all men of his time to make an 
| Opposition master of the state. Of all the great names of senatorial eloquence, 
| Fox seems to have been the first Parliamentary speaker. In passing down the 
picture-gallery of the last century, a nobler memorial to the glory of England 
than all her conquests, we see nothing equal to the Parliamentary figure of Fox. 
| The Bolingbrokes, Walpoles, Pulteneys, and Townsends have long since lost 
| both colour and outline, and are sunk into indiscriminate shade. The bold pro- 
| portions of Chatham still arrest the eye, but they are the proportions of an ora- 
| tor of Greece—classic, graceful, and full of life, but belonging to times and 
| thoughts past away. Burke stands wrapt in the robe which might have alter- 
| nately covered the limbs of a Plato and an Aristotle—a philosopher, in bis finer 
| meditations, soaring into the very heaven of magnificent invention, yet in his in- 
tercourse with men and things capable of bringing the subtlest abstractions into. 
the service of common life—still too philosophic, lofty, and retired from common 
impulses, to be the true pleader with the people. Pitt is the orator of Rome, in 
| the finest spirit of the portraiture. Superb, yet glowing,—grave, yet strenuous, 
with, at once, the Ciceronian love for liberty,—the Ciceronian hatred of the arta 
| and violences which usurped its name,—he might have stood beside the great 
| patriot of Rome, if his firmness did not strip the Roman of his laurel. Still, 
| either his faculties, his position, as the appointed antagonist of popular caprice, 
| or the reserve imposed upon him as the leader of British council, forbade that 
| flexibility, variety, and reckless candour which belong to the plenitude of popu- 
lar impression. It was there that Fox never found a rival. No man ever threw 
himself into debate with so apparent a reliance on the simple strength of his 
cause, and so apparent a forgetfulness of any aid which the cause might derive 
from the superiority of the advocate. With sufficient scholarship to avoid dis- 
| gusting the accomplished part of his auditory, with sufficient general knowledge 
| to avoid the ridicule of men of business, a reasoner without the formality of ar- 
| gument, and a keen and subtle sophist, under the guise of the most affecting 
| simplicity, drawing all his illustrations from the common things of life, and pro- 
| fessing, in all instances, to strip public matters of their coverings of office and 
| artifice, and speak plain things to plain men, Fox was the true orator of that con- 
fused and miscellaneous assemblage of refinement, rudeness, ignorance, know- 
| ledge, public feeling, and keen self-interest, frigidity and enthusiasm, which 
makes a British House of Commons. As this assemblage has never had a 
similar in the world, its orator must be left without a parallel. If we were to 
| compress into a single phrase the qualities of the four great speakers whom this 
period brought into action, we might pronounce that Burke spoke to astonish, 
Sheridan to charm, Pitt to enlighten, Fox to subdue. Jt is remarkable, and im- 
portant as a guide to the true perfection of popular speaking, that the printed 
speeches of those eminent men have met with a fate nearly the reverse of their 
effect when spoken. Burke’s form one of the proudest monuments of human 
genius, and are read at this hour, and will be read while eloquence !s dear to 
the heart of man, with an increasing homage to his name. Pitt's live to us 
chiefly as specimens of forcible argument and manly conceptions. Fox’s are 
scarcely available to either the student or the statesman, and lie before us as 
great masses of thought, rudely flung together, and incapable of order or use. 
Sheridan’s have almost wholly sunk into oblivion : his finest efforts, his speeches 
on Hastings, were extinguished by his own act, from the evident consciousness 
that their material was not fit for posterity. As airy, fantastic, and brilliant as 
the palaces of necromancy, they were dissolved by the touch of the necroman- 
cer. The result of this examination, and of all examination into the great 
science of national appeal, is, that of all qualities for impression on a mixed 
multitude, and pre-eminently on a British House of Commons, the most irre- 
sistible is feeling. In all other points of the orator, few men were less gifted 
than Fox. To the last day of his life, he was not fluent : the perpetual practice 
of thirty years had not given him the mastery of the English language. He 
hesitated, was often at a toss for words, turned back upon his steps, and in- 
creased his embarrassment by his unwieldly efforts at extrieation. All that be- 
longs to attitude and exterior was entirely against him. But his singular faculty 
of throwing his feelings into his speeclturned his very defects into sources of 
his success. When he had once seized on the popular sympathy, if he lost 
words, it was from his absorbing interest in his cause ; if his arguments were 
perplexed it was from the weight of his matter. The sudden failures of his 
voice, his ungainly gestures, and all his innumerable sins against oratorical dig- 
nity, were attributed to a force of sincerity, which overpowered all his percep- 
tion of minor things; the burst of a natural and swelling sensibility, which 
justly swept away the trifling observances important only on trivial occasions 
and to trivial men. Fox has, more than once, shed tears in the House ; 4 spec- 
tacle ridiculously frequent among foreigners, but so rare among the manlier 
minds of Englishmen, that it only added to his triamph. 
With an antagonist of this rank, armed with specious topics, and with every 
specious gift to mak@those topics successful, Pitt had to fight the solitary battle 
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of a Cabinet which had scarcely tasted of power when it was loaded with un- 
popularity. By a singular addition to the difficulty of the Cabinet, all the usual | 
hopes of enfeebling Opposition by an effort of power were confessedly extinct, | 
or rather the hope was converted into incurable hostility. It was known to 
Lord North that Pitt had resolutely insisted on his exclusion. It was equally 
known to Lord Shelburne that Fox had violently protested against all connexion | 
with him as a minister. Thus, with public ambition, sharpened by personal re- 
sentment, the parties came into a conflict which threatened to be the most en- | 
venomed and hazardous to the vanquished since the days when the fall of a} 
Ministry only ushered them to the scaffold —[ To be continued. } 
—=— > 
THE BATHS OF PFEFFERS. 

BY JAMES JOHNSON, M. D. PHYSICIAN EXTRAORDINARY TO THE KING, &c. &c. 

Among the strange places into which man has penetrated in search of trea- | 
sure or health, there is probably not one on this earth, or under it, more wonder- 
ful than the Baths of Pfeffers, situated in the country of the Grisons, a few 
miles distant from the Splugen road, as it leads from Wallenstadt to Coire. | 
They are little known to, and still less frequented by, the English ; for we could | 
not learn that any of our countrymen had visited them during the summer of 
1834. ,; | 

Having procured five small and steady horses accustomed to the locality, a | 
party of three tadies and two gentlemen started from the little town of Ragatz 
on a beautiful morning in August, and commenced a steep and zig-zag ascent up 
the mountain, through a forest of majestic pines and other trees. In a quarter | 
of an hour, we heard the roar of a torrent, but could see nothing of itself, or 
even its bed. The path, however, soon approached the verge of a dark and 
tremendous ravine, the sides of which were composed of perpendicular rocks 
several hundred feet high, and at the bottom of which the Tamina, a rapid 
mountain torrent, foamed along in its course to the valley of Sargans, there to 
fall into the upper Rhine. The stream itself, however, was far beyond our view, 
and was only known by its hollow and distant murmurs. The ascent, for the 
first three miles, is extremely fatiguing, so that the horses were obliged to take | 
breath every ten minutes. The narrow path (for it is only a kind of mule-track) 
often winded along the very brink of the precipice, on our left, yet the eye could 
not penetrate to the bottom of the abyss. After more than an hour of toilsome 
climbing, we emerged from the wood, and found ourselves in one of the most 
picturesque and romantic spots that can well be imagined. The road now mean- 
ders horizontally through a high but cultivated region, towards the village of Va- 
lentz, through fields, gardens, vineyards, and meadows, studded with chaumiers 
and chalets, perched fantastically on projecting ledges of rock, or sheltered from 
the winds by tall and verdant pines. The prospect from Valentz, or rather from | 
above the village, is one of the most beautiful and splendid I have any where | 
seen in Switzerland. We are there at a sufficient distance from the horrid ravine, 
to contemplate it without terror, and listen to the roaring torrent thundering un- 
seen, along its rugged and precipitous bed. Beyondthe ravine, we see the monas- 
tery and village of Pfeffers, perched on a high and apparently inaccessible pro- 
montory, over which rise alpine mountains, their sides covered with woods, their 
suminits with snow, and their gorges glittering with glaciers. But it is towards | 
the east that the prospect is most magnificent and varied. The eye ranges, with | 
equal pleasure and astonishment over the valley of Sargans, through which rolls | 
the infant Rhine, and beyond which the majestic ranges of the Rhetian Alps, 
ten thousand feet high, rise one over the other, till their summits mingle with | 
the clouds. Among these ranges the Scesa-plana, the Angstenberg, the Flesch, | 
(like a gigantic pyramid,) and in the distance the Alps that tower round Feld- | 
kirck, are the most prominent features. During our journey to the Baths, the | 
morning sun played on the snowy summits of the distant mountains, and marked | 
their forms on the blue expanse behind them, in the most distinct outlines. But 
on our return, in the afternoon, when the fleecy clouds had assembled, in fantas- 
tic groups, along the lofty barrier, the reflections and refractions of the solar | 
beams threw a splendid crown of glory round the icy heads of the Rhetian Alps | 
—changing that “cold sublimity.” with which the morning atmosphere had in- 
vested them, into a glow of illumination which no pen or pencil could pourtray. 
To enjoy the widest possible range of this matchless prospect, the tourist must | 
climb the peaks that overhang the village, when his eye may wander over the | 
whole of the Grison Alps and valleys, even to the lake of Constance | 

From Valentz we turned abruptly down towards the ravine, at the very bottom 
of which are the Baths of Pfeffers. The descent is by a series of acute and | 
precipitous tourniquets, requiring great caution, as the horses themselves could 
hardly keep on their legs, even when eased of their riders. At length we found | 
ourselves in the area of a vast editice, resembling an overgrown factury, with a 
theusand windows, and six or seven stories high. It is built on a ledge of rock 
that lies on the left bank of the Tamina torrent, which chafes along its founda- 








places, from the meridian sun, through this ‘ palpable obscure,’ 





- ; ; 
opened a gigantic aqueduct for the moun’ torrent.” After a few minutes 
rumination on the action of subterranean . our attention is attracted to 


'the slow butepowerful operation of water on the solid particles of this in- 


fernal grotto. We plainly perceive that the boisterous torrent has, in the 
course of time, and especially when swelled by rains, caused wonderful 
changes both in its beds and its banks. I would direct the attention of the tra- 
veller to a remarkable excavation formed by the waters on the opposite side of the 
chasm, and in a part more sombre than usual, in consequence of a bridge that 
spans the crevice above, and leads to the Convent of Pfeffers. This natural 
grotto is hollowed out of the marble rock to the depth of thirty feet, being near- 
ly forty feet in width, by twenty-six feet in height. It is difficult not to attribute 
it to art; and, as the whole cavern constantly reminds us of the Tartarean 
regions, this beautifully vaulted grotto seems to be fitted for the throne of Pluto 
and Proserpine—or, perhaps, for the tribunal of Rhadamanthus and his brothers 
of the Bench, while passing sentence on the ghosts that glide down this Acheron 
or Cocytus—for had the Tamina been known to the ancient poets, it would 
assuredly have been ranked as one of the rivers of Hell. 

One of the most startling phenomena, however, results from a perspective view 
into the cavern, when about midway, or rather less, from its portal. The rocky 
vista ends in obscurity ; but gleams and columns of light burst down, in many 
’ so as to produce 
a wonderful variety of light and shade, as well as of bas-relief, along the 
fractured walls. While sitting on the rude wooden conduit before alluded to, 
and meditating on the infernal region upon which I had entered, I was surprised 
to behold, at a great distance, the figures of human beings, or thin shadows, (for 
I could not tell which,) advancing slowly towards me—suspended between heaven 
and earth—or, at least between the vault of the cavern and the torrent of the 
Tamina, without any apparent pathway to sustain their steps, but seemingly 
treading in air, like disembodied spirits ! 


these figures, they suddenly disappeared ; and the first impression on my mind | 


was, that they had fallen and perished in the horrible abyss beneath. The pain- 
ful sensation was soon relieved by the reappearance of the personages in more 
distinct shapes, and evidently composed of flesh and blood. Again they vanished 
from my sight ; and, to my no small astonishment, I beheld their ghosts or their 
shadows advancing along the opposite side of the cavern! ‘These, and many 
other optical illusions, were caused, of course, by the peculiar nature of the 
locality, and the unequal manner in which the light penetrated from above into 
this sombre chasm 

Surprise was frequently turned into a sense of danger, when the parties, 
advancing and retreating, met on this narrow scaffold. The “laws of the road”’ 
being different on the Continent from those in Old England, my plan was to 
screw myself up into the smallest compass, close to the rock, and thus allow 
passengers to steal by without opposition. We found that comparatively few 
penetrated to the extremity of the cavern and the source of the Therma#—the 
majority being frightened, or finding themselves incapable of bearing the sight of 
the rapid torrent under their feet, without any solid security against precipitation 
into the infernal gulf. Tg the honour of the English ladies, I must say, that 
they explored the source of the waters with the most undaunted courage, and 
without entertaining a thought of returning from a half-finished tour to the regions 
below. t+ 

Advancing still farther in the cavern, another phenomena presented itself, for 
which we were unable to account at first. Every now and then we observed a 
gush of vapour or smoke (we could not tell which) issue from the further 
extremity of the rock on the left, spreading itself over the walls of the cavern, 
and ascending towards the crevice in the dome. It looked like an explosion of 
steam ; but the roar of the torrent would have prevented us from hearing any 
noise, if such had occurred. We soon found, however, that it was occasioned 
by the rush of vapour from the cavern in which the Thermal source is situated, 
every time the door was opened for the ingress or egress of visitors to and from 
this natural vapour-bath. At such moments the whole scene is so truly Tar- 
tarean, that had Virgil and Danté been aquainted with it, they need not have 
strained their imaginations in portraying the ideal abodes of fallen angels, infer- 
nal gods, and departed spirits, but painted a Hades from Nature, with all the 
advantage of truth and reality in its favour. 

Our ingress occupied nearly half an hour, when we found ourselves at the 


extremity of the parapet, on a jutting ledge of rock, and where the cavern | 


assumed an unusually sombre complexion, in consequence of the cliffs actually 
uniting, or nearly so, at the summit of the dome. Here, too, the Tamina 


struggled, roared and foamed through the narrow, dark, and rugged gorge with | 


tremendous impetuosity and deafening noise, the sounds being echoed and 
reverberated a thousand times by the fractured angies and projections of the 
cavern. We were now at the source of the Therma. Ascending some steps 
cut out of the rock, we came to a door, which opened, and instantly enveloped 


While my attention was rivetted on | 


proach of the second, or superior dinner, which happened that day rather later 
than usual. The Salon, overlooking the torrent of the Tamina, was 800n re. 
plenished with guests of the better order ; the canaille, or swarm of inferior in- 
valids having dined two hours or more previously, in the common salle @ er 
It needed but little professional discrimination to class and specify them, The 
majority proclaimed the causes of their visits to the Pfeffers. Rheumatisr, 
scrofula, and cutaneous diseases, formed the prominent features in this motley 
assemblage. Invalids, with chronic complaints, real or imaginary, such as 
abound at all watering-places, foreign and domestic, were mingled in the group ; 
while a small portion, including our own party, evinced any thing but corporeal 
ailments—unless a ‘‘ CANINE APPETITE,”’ at a genuine German fable d’héte ma’ 
be ranked among the evils to which English flesh is heir. Some monks, from 
the neighbouring monastery, (to which the Baths belong.) took rank, and ip. 
deed precedence, in this small division. The mountain breeze and fervid sun 
of the Convent of Pfeffers had bronzed them with much of that nut-brown 
| complexion, which travelling exercise in the open air had conferred on their 
British visitors ; while their sleek cheeks and portly corporations proved, almost 
| toa demonstration, that the holy fathers descended into the profound ravine of 
the ‘T'amina to give their benediction to the waters, rather than to drink them— 
| and to add a sacred zest to the viands of the Refectory, by the alacrity with 
which they swallowed them. Their appearance illustrated the truth of the 
adage—** What will not poison will fatten.” 
| Among the “ miseries of human life’ might be ranked that of dining, or 
| rather starving, at a Continental table d’hote—and that, too, in the midst of 
| plenty! Itdsin such a place that the paradox is explained—znopem me copia 
| fect. Sir F. Head has remarked, ‘that the dish that is not acid is sure to 
| be vily”’ If this were all, we should have small reason to complain. The 
misfortune is, that not only oils and acids are liberally distributed among his 
messes. by that infernal agent, the Maztre de Cuisine, but every loathsome in. 
gredient that the three kingdoms of Nature can furnish, is crammed into every 
pot and saucepan in his subterranean dominion. Some philosophers have en- 
| deavoured to distinguish man from other animals, and elevate him on the scale 
of created beings, on account of his cooking propensities. 1 think they entitle 
him to an additional seven years in purgatory, if there be such a place, as our 
Catholic brethern affirm there is! One thing is clear, however,—that he js 
punished here below for the crimes which he commits against Nature, by» * tor- 
turing dishes from their native taste,” and mingling all unutterable things in 
that box of Pandora—his accursed culinary cauldron ! 

The succession is not less abhorrent to the English palate than the composi- 
tion of continental dishes. It is generally believed that animal and vegetable 
food is designated to be eaten together; otherwise Nature would have furmish- 
ed one side of the mouth with incisors and the other with grinders. In the 
‘continental system” they take a very different view of things. When the 
vegetables (rather less than half-boiled, and swimming in oil) are on the table, 
there is no animal food—none, at least, that has not undergone more transub- 
stantiations than Vishnou, and more metamorphoses than are recorded by Ovid. 
When meat smokes on the board, the vegetables have disappeared! The 
animal that was browsing or bleating on the mountains the preceding day, and 
slaughtered in the night, is burnt to a cinder, or boiled till little more than bones 
and sinews are left .—in either case, it is some degrees harder and tougher thaa 
well-tanned sole-leather. As for poor chanticleer, his ablation from the roost— 
decapitation in the court-yard—auto da fé in the kitchen—dissectivn in the 
salle d manger—and sepultre in some dark recess of a German stomach, occupy 
about three quarters of an hour—the five acts of the tragedy being often enact- 
ed after the soup has gone its round of the table d’héte! If the uninitiated 
Briton sometimes screws his courage up to make an attack on one of those petty 
fortresses of filth, called ‘‘mapE pisHes”’—or if he endeavours to stifle the 
cravings of Nature on sour bread, sour krout, or sour wine, he stands a fair 
chance to be visited with colic, if net cholera, before the day is over. Placed 
thus between Scylla and Charybdis—between the tortures of hunger and the 
terrors of poison, an oasis in the desert does sometimes greet his eye—a good 
substantial dish of capon, veal, or mutton. By an instinctive impulse, he 
brandishes his couteau, or solicits to be helped by a brother guest. But the fate 
of Tantalus is his doom. Just as the prize appears to be within his grasp, it 
| vanishes with as much celerity as the dishes of poor Sancho did by the conju- 
ror’s wand, in the Island of Pandataria! The malicious waiter, aware of John 
Bull's propensities, never takes his eye from the savoury viand till he snatches 
, it off the table, for dissection at the side-board! It is two to one that John 
Bull never tastes the desired fare. It is handed round to every one, before the 
| disjecta membra reach him—if they ever do reach him, which is very probleme- 
| tical! Many atime have I seized the dish at the same moment with the 
| waiter, and captured the prize by an unequivocal threat to chop off two or 

three of his fingers with my knife, if he persisted in his unhallowed “ ab- 


| 





tion. ‘The precipice on the opposite side of the Tamina, and distant about fifty | ue in tepid steam, We entered a grotto in the solid marble, but of what | duction.” 


paces from the mansion, or rather hospital, rises five or six hundred feet, as per- 
pendicular as a wall, keeping the edifice in a perpetual shade, except for a few 
hours in the middle of the day. 
pital stands, is less precipitous, as it admits of a zig-zag path to and from the 
Baths. The locale, altogether, of such an establishment, at the very bottom of 
a frightful ravine, and for ever chafed by a roaring torrent, is the most singularly 
wild and picturesque I had ever beheld; but the wonders are not yet even 
glanced at. | 
From the western extremity of this vast asylum of invalids, a narrow wooden | 
bridge spans the Tamina, and by it we gain footing on a small platform of rock | 
on the opposite side. Here a remarkable phenomenon presents itself. The 
deep ravine, which had hitherto preserved a width of some one hundred and fifty 
feet, contracts, all at once, into a narrow cleft or crevasse, of less than twenty 
feet, whose marble sides shoot up from the bed of the torrent, to a height of four 
or five hundred feet, not merely perpendicular, but actually inclining towards 
each other, so that, at their summits, they almost touch, thus leaving a narrow 
fissure through which a faint glimmering of light descends, and just serves to 
render objects visible within this gloomy cavern. Out of this recess the Tamina 
darts in a sheet of foam, and with a deafening noise reverberated from the rocks | 
within and without the crevasse. On approaching the entrance the eye pene- 
trates along a majestic vista of marble walls in close approximation, and termi- 
nating in obscurity, with a narrow waving line of sky above, and a roaring tor- 
rent below! Along the southern wall of this sombre gorge, a fragile scaffuld, 
of only two planks in breadth, is seen to run, suspended—as it were—in air, 
fifty feet above the torrent, and three or four hundred feet beneath the crevice | 
that admits light and air from heaven into the profound abyss. This frail and 





marble womb of the mountain! 


rious and adventurous travellers, without fear and trembling, amounting often to | 
asense of shuddering and horror. Along these two planks we crept or crawled, | 
with faltering steps and palpitating hearts. It has been my fortune to visit most 
of the wonderful localities of this globe, but an equal to this I never beheld. 


“ Imagination,” says an intelligent traveller, “the most vivid, could not por- | passed the meridian, and the gorge had assumed a far more lugubriows aspect | 


tray the portals of Tartarus under forms more hideous than those which Nature | 
had displayed in this place. We enter this gorge on a bridge of planks, (pent 
de planches) sustained by wedges driven into the rocks. It takes a quarter of | 
an hour or more to traverse the bridge, and it requires the utmost precaution. It | 
is suspended over the Tamina, which is heard rolling furiously at a great depth | 
beneath. The-walls of this cavern, twisted, torn, and split (les parois laterales 
contournée, fendues, et dechirées) in various ways, rise perpendicular, and even 
incline towards each other, in the form of a dome: whilst the faint light that 
enters from the portal at the end, and the crevice above, diminishes as we pro- 
ceed ;—the cold and humidity augmenting the horror produced by the scene. 
The fragments of rock sometimes overhang this gangway in such a manner, that 
the passenger cannot walk upright :—at others, the marble wall recedes so much, 
that he is unable to lean against it for support. The scaffold is narrow, often 
slippery ; and sometimes there is but a single plank separating us from the black 
abyss of the Tamina.* He who has a cool courage, a steady eye, and a firm 
step, ought to attempt this formidable excursion (épouvantable excursion) in 
clear and dry weather, lest he should find the planks wet and slippery. He should 
start in the middle of the day, with a slow and measured step, and without a 
stick. The safest plan is to have two guides supporting a pole, on the inside of 
which the stranger is to walk.” 

We neglected this precaution, and four out of the five pushed on, even with- 
out a guide at all. At forty or fifty paces from the entrance the gloom increases, 
while the roar of the torrent beneath, reverberated from the sides of the cavern, 
augments the sense of danger and the horror of the scene. ‘The meridian sun 
penetrated sufficiently through the narrow line of fissure at the summit of the 
dome, to throw a variety of lights and of shadows over the vast masses of va- 
riegated marble composing the wall of this stupendous cavern, compared with 
which, those of Salsette, Elephanta, and even Staffo shrink into insignificance. 
A wooden pipe, which conveys the hotywaters from their source to the baths, 
rans along in the angle between the scaffold and the rocks, and proves very ser- 
viceable, both as a support for one hand while pacing the plank, and as a seat, 
when the passenger wishes to rest, and contemplate the wonders of the cavern. 

At about one-third of the distance inward, I would advise the tourist to halt, and 
survey the singular locality in which he is placed. ‘The inequality of breadth in 
the long chink that divides the dome above, admita the light in very different 
proportions, and presents objects in a variety of aspects. The first impression 
which occupies the mind is caused by the cavern itself, with reflection on the 
portentous convulsion of Nature which split the marble rock in twain, and 





* “ Le pont est etroit, souvent glissant, et Iquefoi Y 
{ ’ » et quelquefois on n’est separe que une 
seule planche du noir abiuwe de la Tamina,” . er 


dimensions we could fourm no estimate, sinéé it was dark &s midwight, and fall | 


of dense and fervid vapour. We were quickly in an universal perspiration. 


the steam was suffocating, and where we exuded at every pore. Jt was dark 
as pitch. An owl would not have been able to see an eagle within a foot of its 
saucer eyes. We were told to stoop and stretch out our hands. We did so, 
and immersed them in the boiling—or, at least, the gurgling, source of the 
Pfeffers. We then quaffed at this fountain of Hygeia. 

Often had we slept in damp linen, while travelling through Holland, Germany, 
and Switzerland. We had now, by way of variety, a waking set of teguments 
saturated with moisture ab inferno, as well as ab externo, to such an extent, that 
I believe each of us would have weighed at least half a stone more at our exit 
than on our entrance into this stew-pan of the Grison Alps. 

On emerging into the damp, gelid, and gloomy atmosphere of the cavern, every 
thing appeared of a dazzling brightness after our short immersion in the 
Cimmerian darkness of the grotto. The transition of temperature was equally 
as abrupt as that of light. ‘The vicissitude could have been little less than fifty 
or sixty degrees of Fahrenheit in one instant, with all the disadvantage of 
dripping garments! It was like shifting the scene, with more than theatrical 
celerity, from the Black Hole of Calcutta to Fury Beach, or the snows of Nova 
Zembla. Some of the party, less experienced in the effects of travelling than 
myself, considered themselves destined to illustrate the well-known allegory of 
the discontented—and that they would inevitably carry awey with them a large 
cargo of that which thousands come here annually to get rid of—Rueumartism. 
I confess that I was not without some migivings myself on this point, seeing 


| that we had neither the means of changing our clothes nor of drying them— | the human frame. 
frightful footpath is continued (will it be believed!) nearly half a mile into the | except by the heat of our bodies in the mountain breeze. The Goddess of | 

Its construction must have been a work of | Health, however, who is nearly related to the Genius of Travelling, preserved us | 
great difficulty and peril ; for its transit cannot be made even by the most cu- | from all the bad consequences, thermometrical and hygometrical, of these abrupt | 


vicissitudes. t 


We retrograded along the narrow plank that suspended us over the profound 
abyss with caution, fear, and astonishment. The Tamina seemed to roar more 
loud and savage beneath us, as if incensed at our safe retreat. The sun had 


than it wore on our entrance. The shivered rocks and splintered pinnacles that 


| rose on each side of the torrent, in gothic arches of altitude sublime, seemed 


to frown on our retreating footsteps—while the human figures that moved at a 
distance along the crazy plank, before and behind us, frequently lost their just 
proportions, and assumed the most grotesque and extraordinary shapes and di- 
mensions, according to the degree of light admitted by the narrow fissure above, 
and the scarcely discernible aperture at the extremity of this wonderful gorge. 
The Tamina, meanwhile, did net fail to play its part in the gorgeous scene— 
astonishing the eye by the rapidity of its movements, and astounding the ear 
by the vibrations of its echoes. It seemed to growl more furiously as we re- 
ceded from the depths of the erevasse. 

At length we gained the portal, and as the sun was still darting his brightways 
into the deepest recesses of the ravine, glancing from the marble rocks, and 
glittering on the boiling torrent, the sudden transition from Cimmerian gloom to 
dazzling daylight, appeared like enchantment. While crossing the trembling 
bridge, I looked back on a scene which ean never be eradicated from my memory. 
It is the most singular and impressive I have ever beheld on this globe, and 
compared with which, the Brunnens are “bubbles” indeed !|! 

While examining the waters, the baths, and the internal economy of the vast 
VALETUDINARIUM that stands in this savage locatity, the bell announced the ap- 


* “Tt is surprising that the author of the ‘Voyage Pittoresque en Suisse,’ and 
even Dr. Ebell, should have been led into the monstrous error of imagining that the 
torrent of the Tamina had, in the course of ages hollowed out of the marble rock 
this profound bed for itself. We might just as well su e, that the bed of the 
Mediterranean had been scooped out by the waters of the Hellespont, in their way 
from the Black Sea to the Atlantic. The mountain was rent by some convulsion of 
Nature, and apparently from below upwards, as the breadth, at the bed of the Ta- 
mina, is far broader than the external crevice above. 

t This has not always been the case. The talented authoress of “* Reminiscences 

of the Rhine,” &c. appears to have lacked cou for this enterprise, though her 
beautiful daughters advanced to the further extremity of the gorge. 
; his circumstance illustraies, in a very remarkable manner, the effects of pass- 
ing from a hot, or vapour-bath, into cold air or water. The immunity is nearly cer- 
tain. The hotter the medium from which we start intothe cold, the lees danger there 
is of suffering any inconvenience. This principle m Hygiene is more understood than 
practised, 

Lest I should be suspected of exaggeration, in this account of the Baths of Pfef- 
fers, I shall here introduce a short extract from ** Reminiscences of the Rhine,” 
&c. by Mrs. Boddington—a work eulogized to the skies in the Edinburgh Review, 
and its author represented (and, I understand, deservedly) as a lady of very supe- 
rior talents and of strict veracity. After some slight notice of the Bath-house, Mrs. 
B. proceeds thus :— 

“ Behind rolls the stormy Tamina, hemmed in at one side by the dark Bath-house 





and the impending cliffs, while, on the other, a giant wall of perpendicular rock, 


Long experience has taught me, that the best plan for an Englishman, whose 
| stomach does not measure three feet in cireumference, and whe does not pos- 


The left bank of the ravine, on which the hos- | The guides hurried us forward into another grotto, still deeper in the rock, where | Sess some secret antidote against all kinds of poisons, is to secure his place at 


the ¢able d’hote, and, when the soup comes in, to take a walk of full an hour 
| round the town, and then come back to his place—when he may probably find 
| a dish of some kind of animal food, biped or quadruped, with sour bread, on 
which he may dine. The ‘ vin ordinaire” is, of course, ordinary destruction 
to all stomachs which have not capacity for a pint of oil to qualify a quart 
of acid. 

The foregoing sketch is not drawn from the ordinary of the Pfeffers—where, 
indeed, we had better fare than in many places of higher pretensions—but will 
apply very generally to the Continent. I am well aware that great numbers of 
my countrymen have become acclimaté (if I may use the expression) to foreign 

| cookery—or, more properly speaking, denaturalized, as to every thing which they 
put into their stomachs. By such folks I have been often asked—‘* how is it 
that the people of the Continent live and thrive on the provender which you con- 
|demn?’? My answer has been very short—and I have never received a satisfac- 
| tory rejoinder. ‘They do not live and thrive on the cookery which they use. On 
| the contrary, they wither and die on it. The bills of mortality, in the most 
| favoured part of the Continent, as compared with the same gloomy registers in 
| England, prove, beyond contradiction, the shorter range of existence enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of the former, notwithstanding their advantages in respect of cli- 
mate :—while the unhealthy aspects, the stunted growth, and the large propor- 
tion of deformities that meet the eye and attract the notice of English travellers 
in every part of Europe, attest the deleterious agency of some general cause on 
As that agency can hardly be sought either wholly, or even 
principally, in the climate, the soil, the air, or the water, (excepting. of course, 
certain malarious and goitrous localities in Italy and the Alps,) we have fair 
reason to attribute much of the curtailment of life and deterioration of health to 
the denaturalization of their food by complicated cookery—to their inordinate 
addiction to tobacco—to malpropre habits—and to the quality of their drink. If 
oily, acid, or rancid dishes, elaborated ‘de omnibus rebus et guibusdem aliis,” 
—half-boiled vegetables—meat just killed and then cinderized—with sour wine, 
be wholesome and nutritious, then the people of the Continent ought to live to 
| the age of the Antediluvians. 
| Another fallacious argument has been adduced in favour of continental cookery 
| and continental habits ; namely, that the English enjoy good health while travel- 
ling, or even sojourning there. This may be true to the full extent, without in- 
validating the arguments adduced above. The English owe this improvement 
of health to climate, to change of air and scene, to the exercise of travelling, to 
earlier hours than they kept at home—and perhaps, in some degree, to the excite- 
ment resulting from novelty, and intercourse with strangers. I maintain that 
their health is neither improved nor sustained by the adoption of continen 
habits in eating, drinking, smoking, and some others which [ shall not describe 


—»_— 
GENERAL LAMARQUE. 

Memoirs and Recollections of General Maximien Lamarque. Published by his 
Family. (Mémoires et Souvenirs du Général Maximien Lamarque. Publiés 
par sa Famille.) Paris. 1835. 

The first volume of this posthumous work commences with an historical 
essay en the events of “The Hundred Days "—events so well known, and s0 
often treated by preceding writers, that a sketch on the same subject musd 
necessarily want one all-powerful charm—that of novelty. The General has 
collected and arranged his facts with accuracy, but his judgments and reasonings 
are not always either just or forcible. The latter portion of the volume, under 
the less pretending title of ‘Souvenirs,’ contains some interesting details @ 
anecdotes. To these we shall principally confine our extracts, selecting but one 
passage from the ‘ Essay,’ referring to Napoleon's march from Antibes to Paris. 
It is as follows :— 

_ “The Emperor, at the head of the garrison from the island of Elba, halted 

og the 6th at Gap. Up to this period he had been joined only by a single vete 

ran grenadier, named Melon, but throughout the whole of his passage he was 

welcomed by the peasants, who hailed him as their liberator. On the 7th, in 4 

defile near Vizille, his progress was arrested by an advanced guard of seven OF 

eight hundred men, who had marched upon him from Grenoble. General 








starting up daringly, and shutting out the world—almost the light of heaven—closes 
up the scene. Our guide proposed that we should visit the mineral springs that boil 
up from the depth of an awful cavern, several hundred paces from the Bath-house. 
A bridge, thrown from rock to rock, crosses the flood, and a narrow ledge of planks, 
fixed, I know not how, against the side of the rock, and suspended over the fierce 
torrent, leads through a long, dark chasm to the source. I ventured but a little way; 
for, when I found myself on the terrifying shelf, without the slightest balustrade, 
and felt it slippery, from the continual spray, and saw nothing between us and the 
yawning quit to which darkness, thickening at every step, gave increased horror, 
made a few rapid reflections on foolhardiness, and retreated.” 
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Cambronne, who commanded the Emperor’s advanced guard, attempted to enter | by the side of Hooker $ the other might have pondered with Burton, and | some sign or mark (God’s gift), for whic 


! 


into a parley, but the detachment from Grenoble cried out, ‘ Fall back, or we 
fire.’ Napoleon then dismounted, and, having ordered a few grenadiers td march 
in front of him with their muskets reversed, he advanced quietly and alone to- 
wards the defile, and, looking at the battalion with an air of composure, un- 
puttoned his great coat, at the same time exclaiming to the soldiers; ‘Do you 














e ought to be valued by his fellows, 


Fuller, and Sir Thomas Browne. And indeed, as far as might be, they threw , and esteemed aman. He could pick outa merit from each author in his turn. 


themselves back into the ancient times, and recovered their true position. 


hot and turbid atmosphere of London, he was as fine a spirit as the Church ever 
possessed. He was an intelligent, pure, gentle, ardent. disinterested, devoted 


not recollect me? If there be one amongst you who would attempt the life of | man. Had he been /firm,—there is no one of whom so much might have been 


his Emperor, my hour is come!’ The officer who commanded the party in vain 
ordered his men to fire. ‘* We cannot fire upon the eagle,’ replied the soldiers ; 


| reasonably hoped. The poet’s phrase—* Thou latter Luther,” seems especially 


to belong to him. But he was beset. He was beset by compliments, persua- 


| He liked Heywood for his simplicity and pathos ; Webster for his deep and 
When Irving was first cast forth, from his frozen-hearted mountains, into the | gloomy insight into the heart ; Ben Jonson for his humour ; Marlow for his “‘ mighty 
‘line’; Fletcher for his wit and flowing sweetness ; and Shakspeare for his com- 
| bination of wonders. He loved Donne too, and Quarles, and Marvell, and Sir 


| 


| some for their intrinsic excellence—some for their modest half-concealed beauties 


Philip Sidney, and a long list besides. Setting aside the extreme moderns, he 
was a Catholic in his worship of books ; preferring some assuredly to others— 


«we wish no harm to the King or to the Princes, but we cannot fire upon the litt/e | sions, allurements. The false (and foul) Duessa was near him. He saw | —and a few because they were robbed, as he thought, of their just fame. No 
| thousands hanging upon his accents. The pious and the profane, the poor, the | subject deterred him: he read and pondered over histories, poems, sermons, 


Corporal? The cry of Vive U Empereur! was then simultaneously uttered, 
and from that moment Napoleon might confidently reckon himself the conqueror 
of the Bourbons and master of the capital. ood’ 

We now turn to the ‘Souvenirs,’ which, though deficient in the simplicity and 
natural grace that characterize the Count de Segur’s memoirs, nevertheless con- 


tain some piquant matter, and form by far the more attractive portion of the | 
yolumebefore us. ‘The following trifling anecdote exhibits the Duke de Bellune’s 


classical attainments in no very favourable light :— 

« When Louis XVIII, who had the pedantic mania of quoting Latin verses 
on all occasions, heard of M. Peyronnet’s nomination [as Minister], his Majesty 
exclaimed to the Duke de Bellune, * Macte animo, generose puer.’ The Duke, 
whose forte certainly lies not in a knowledge of the dead languages, immediately 
jemanded of his colleagues, ‘ Does his Majesty think our progress too slow, that 
he says to us * Marchez animaux?” 

Speaking of the discontent of the French army under Louis XVIII, and its 
causes, the General says :— 

“In almost all the regiments none but noble commanding officers have been 
retained, and the lieutenants, sub-lieutenants, and many of the captains are men 
who have never seen a day’s service. ‘They are, in short, mere gentlemen, and 
with the morgue peculiar to their rank, look with disdain upon their comrades, 
whose birth is inferior to their own. Sometimes they vary the form and ex- 
pression of their contempt, and exchange it for a still more insulting familiarity. 
| knew an instance of a veteran horse grenadier, who quitted the service only 
because his sub-lieutenant thought proper to tutoyer him. ‘ Had he bivouacked 
with me,’ exclaimed t#e indignant old soldier, ‘had he heard the same bullets 
whistle over his head, I might forgive his familiarity ; but to be tutoyed bya 
blanc bec, who is but just beginning to cherish a mustachio!’? * * * 

*«M. Corbiére [Minister of the Interior], having, on a certain occasion, de- 
manded whether, in case of an expected émeute, the National Guard would fire 
upon the people—* You forget,’ said one of his colleagues, ‘that the National 
Guards are the people.’ ” 

As we are on the subject of military anecdotes, we shall quote two which are 
told of Marshal Lefévre, and which may be found amusing from their oddity :— 

‘“‘ A friend of his boyish days, who had been less fortunate in life than himself, 
paid a visitto him in Paris. The Marshal received him with cordiality, and 
gave him an apartment in his hotel. The friend expressed the most unbounded 
admiration of the richness of the furniture, the tasteful arrangement of the 
apartments, and the exquisite cuisine of the Marshal, and at the end of every 
laudatory phrase, constantly exclaimed, ‘ How fortunate you are !’—‘I see you 
envy me,’ said the Marshal, with his German accent, ‘ but come, you shall 
have all that I possess at ¢ much cheaper rate than I acquired it myself. Step 
down with me into the court-yard,—you shall let me fire twenty musket-shots 
at you at the distance of thirty paces, and if I fail to bring you down, all that I 
have is yours.”” The friend demurring to this proposal, ‘ What! you won’t ” 
exclaimed the Marshal, with a vigorous oath, ‘and yet before I reached the 
point at which you now see me, I was obliged to stand more than a thousand 
musket-shots, and—sacre bleu ! those who pulled the triggers were nothing like 
thirty paces from me.’ ” 

* * * * * 

The day on which Lefévre for the first time wore his Marshal’s uniform, one 
of his friends, who was a Counsellor of State, addressed a few words to him in 
a strain of congratulation, and concluded by saying, ‘* You have at last got a 
splendid coat.”—* No doubt of it,” replied Lefévre ; “it was finished only yes- 
terday, and yet I have been at work upon it for the last five and thirty years.” 

A thousand anecdotes of this kind (continues the author), might be quoted of 
the Marshal. He it was, and not Rapp, who once observed to a noble of the 
old Court, ‘* You are proud, because you have ancestors; I am proud, because 
{ammyself an ancestor.” Livy relates nearly the same story of Marius, and 
yet most assuredly Lefévre must be acquitted of having studied the Roman his- 
tonan.” 

Of M. Laffitte’s magnificent chateau at Maisons, General Lamarque ob- 
serves :— 

This edifice, which is really fit for a Royal residence, must have cost im- 
mense sums, It is stated, that when M. Maisons, the former proprietor, was 
dismissed by the King, he said, with mach #aiveté, His Majesty is decidedly in 
the wrong. for I had managed my own affairs to my satisfaction, and was just 
beginning to think of his.’ ” 

We shall conclude with the following sketch of Malmaison, the favourite 
abode of Josephine :-— 

“*T yesterday paid another visit to Malmaison, which is kept in as good order 
as when inhabited by the late Empress. Nothing is wanting there, except the 
nch collection of paintings and statues. My indignation, however, was aroused 
at sight of the Emperor of Russia’s bust in the dining-room, whilst that of Napo- 
leon is nowhere to be found in the building. In the library not a single volume 
is missing. The maps of Russia are piled together on a shelf near the table on 
which Napoleon usually wrote. It was, perhaps, on those very maps that the 
Emperor planned his fatal march upon Moscow, which eventually conducted him 
to St. Helena! 

‘“‘How many solemn and sad recollections are awakened by the sight of Mal- 
maison! It was there that Josephine, after her divorce, buried herself in seclu- 
sion :—there it was that, in 1815, Napoleon, after his abdication, remained four 
days, waiting for the passports which placed him in the power of the English ; 
and there, too, he was first informed that the Chamber of Deputies refused to re- 
cognize his son as his successor. After being vanquished by Wellington, he was 
again defeated by the intrigues of Fouché. Just before he stepped into his car- 
rage to quit the place for ever, he ordered a servant to open the door of the 
chamber in which Josephine had breathed her last, and in which he had passed 
80 many hours in her society. On entering the now desolate apartment, he 
paced it in silence, and with slow and stealthy steps. He then paused for a mo- 
ment before the bed, looked long and earnestly at the mirror which had so often 
— their two countenances, and at last quitted the room without uttering a 
word. 

. The only handsome apartment in Malmaison is on the ground floor. The 
staircase leading to the first story is low, narrow, and painfully winding. A 
small ante-chamber leads to Josephine’s sleeping-room, which is still splendidly 
furnished, and thence into some paltry rooms, each scarcely large enough to 
contain four persons. The park is spacious and well laid out. On the day on 
which I visited it, it wore a verdant and flowery appearance ; that day was the 
5th of May, 1822; and on the 5th of May, 1821, he whose glory and misfor- 


Han everything at Malmaison combined to recal, died in the island of St. 
elena ! 
* * * Tn my infancy I had met Josephine at the house of an American 


lady, Madame de Hostein, with whom she had been brought up. She was then 
the wife of Alexander Beauharnois, whose talents and patriotic principles brought 
him into public notice at the Constituent Assembly. I saw her some years after- 
wards in Paris, at General Santerre’s. She and Madame de Hostein had then 
been just liberated from prison, and it was then that I first heard of the Bohe- 
mian female’s prediction to her, ‘That she would one day become Queen of 
France, though she was not fated to die on the throne.’ * Robespierre,’ observ- 
ed she with a smile, ‘has already nearly falsified the prophecy.’ Josephine soon 
afterwards married Bonaparte. He was then Commander-in-Chief of the army 
of Italy, and all Europe resounded with his name. I well remember that Ma- 
dame de Hostein, on her death-bed, remarked to me, in a feeble tone, ‘ My good 
friend, the Bohemian was in error, but only with regard to the locality. Jose- 
phine will be Queen—but of Italy—not of France.’ ” j 


ee 
_ RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
_ Within the last few months, Fate has swept away three remarkable men. 
oleridge, Irving, and Charles Lamb are, one after another, dead. A short 
time since, and we might have encountered them in our morning walks,—heard 
them laugh, talk, jest, complain, and so forth. Now they are with “ The Past!” 
It is a fearful thing to think, that although neither old age nor pain had shaken 
them, (each of these being a preparation for the grave,) yetthat Death hath 
suddenly taken them utterly away—hath, in an instant, changed “he is”’ into 
he was,”—and dissolved the strong, sensible, corporeal man, into the vapour 
of—“a name !”” 
Coleridge, and Irving, and Lamb, are now dead. I knew something of them 
all. A little of the first. Of the second, in his green and “ palmy days,” I 
vad a good deal. But, most of all, I knew the rare, true, and fine-hearted Elia. 
tving and Lamb were intended for fire-side friends ; and I liked them both,— 
With a difference. 
Under this feeling, I shall stand excused for referring slightly to the noble- 
minded Scotch minister, before I enter upon the merits of my more particular 


fi To Nothing could bé more distinct than the several men. Their habits 
— the objects of their lives were altogether dissimilar,—as wide apart as Eng- 


wteo Cathay ; yet, there was in them a similar love of by-gone manners, — 
th fee and enthusiasm of former times. The antique age of Britain, 
the its pautsante, and priests, and martyrs, was an idol common to both. They 
wemselves seemed a part of it: the one might have taken his staff, and walked 


was one speck on his soul, and that was—Vanity. 
By that sin 
Fell Angels !— 
And yet,—Vanity is too harsh a word. It was rather that he felt the desertion 


sonalhomage. Let us abolish the word “ vanity.” 
He was eloquent, too. He had not a correct style ; but he was impressive 
and eloquent. ‘The dull distributors of commonplaces, indeed,—the slender 


divines, or weave their no-meanings into sentences as flat and common as the 
common street, affected to talk critically over his rhetoric. And the High- 
Church men pitied him. And the Evangelicals pretended to despise his 
writings, both for style and doctrine. And, finally, his own Church threw him 
out of its bosom, because he differed from it upon one doctrinal question. He 
might have been wrong,—or right ; we do not know the merits. Be these as 
they may, it is certain that his Superiors and Elders rejected him altogether, and 
he found himself at once ‘a Castaway !” 

In this extremity of loneliness,—the incense fuming no longer—his old 


kept him company to the grave. Between faith and reason he struggled for a 
long time, and would, in his better days, have come off victorious. But his 
health was lowered, and his spirit oppressed ; and his great natural modesty led 
him not too easily to disbelieve ; and, between all these, (and, we must think 
some base and cunning artifices,) this noble-minded man fell.— Requtescat ! 

Scateely was Irving laid in his grave, (he got one boon, at last, from his 
country,) when Charles Lamb, as fine a personas ever walked neglected through 
the world of literature, suddenly died. I valued him not simply as a man of in- 
tellect, but for the extreme truth and kindness of his nature. 

I was acquainted with Mr. Lamb for about seventeen or eighteen years. I 
saw him first, (I think, for my recollection is here imperfect,) at one of Hazlitt’s 
lectures, or at one of Coleridge’s dissertations on Shakspeare, where the meta- 
physician sucked oranges and said a hundred wonderful things. They were all 
three extraordinary men. Hazlitt had more of the speculative and philosophical 
faculty, and more observation (circumspection) than Lamb ; whilst Coleridge 
was more subtle and ingenious than either. Lamb’s qualities were—a sincere, 
generous, and tender nature, wit, (at command,) humour, fancy, and—if the 
creation of character be a test of imagination, as I apprehend it is,—imagina- 
tion also. Some of his phantasms—the peopie of the Old South Sea House, 
Mrs. Battle, the Benchers of the Middle Temple, &c. (all of them ideal,) might 
be grouped into comedies. His sketches are always (to quote his own eulogy 
on Marvell) full of “‘a witty delicacy ;”? and if properly brought out and mar- 
shalled, would do honour to the stage. 

When I first became acquainted with Mr. Lamb, he lived, I think, in the 
Temple ; but I did not visit him then, and could scarcely, therefore, be said to 
know him, until he took up his residence in Russell-street, Covent-garden. He 
had a first floor there, over a brazier's shop—since converted into a bookseller’s 
—wherein he frequently entertained his friends. On certain evenings (Thurs- 
days) one might reckon upon encountering at his rooms from six to a dozen 
unaffected people, including two or three men of letters. A game at whist and 
a cold supper, followed by a cheerful glass (glasses!) and ‘“ good talk,” were 
the standing dishes upon those occasions. If you came late, you encountered a 
perfume of the “‘ Great pLant.” The pipe, hid in smoke, (the violet amongst 
its leaves) —a squadron of tumblers, fuming with various odours, and a score 
of quick intelligent glances, saluted you. There you might see Godwin, Haz- 
litt, Leigh Hunt, Coleridge (though rarely), Mr. Robinson, Serjeant Talfourd 
(his friend till death), Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Alsager, Mr. Manning,—sometimes Miss 
Kelly, or Liston,—Admiral Burney, Charles Lloyd, Mr: Alsop, and various 
others ; and if Wordsworth was in town, you might stumble upon him also. 
Our friend’s brother, John Lamb, was occasionally there; and his sistex, (his 
excellent sister.) invariatty presided.“ Questivns of a Kinds, with the ex- 
ception of existing politics, were started, and fairly argued here,—metaphysics 
and theology—poetry and the drama, and characters of all sorts. Lord Chat- 
ham and the fives player Cavanagh—Lord Foppington and “the Lord St. Al- 
bans ’—Jack Banister, and Dicky Suett, were brought forward and separately 
discussed. Nothing came amiss that was good. It was impossible not to come 
away pleased from these conversations; and if you did not come away with 
some new ideas also, it must have been your own fault. 

At this time, Lamb was a clerk in the India House; and having every 
evening at his own command, he devoted one, not unfrequently, to festivity.— 
His talents and agreeable qualities ensured him many invitations,—/oo many, 
as he considered ; for, after tryin& in vain, to stem the torrent of civilities 
which poured in upon him, he took wing, abandoned London, and settled 
in a suburban retreat, at Dalston or Shacklewell. I remember discovering 
him in this remote region, after infinite pains, and finding that, amongst other 
allurements, he had a brick-field close at hand. He could elude this, how- 
ever, for he was a great pedestrian, and loved to wander on Sundays and in 
the summer evenings, on the road towards Tottenham or Enfield. He left 
Dalston, after a short residence; and I soon afterwards learned that he had 
taken a house on the borders of the New River, at Islington. I soon went 
to see him in his new residence. It was a small tenement in Colebrook-row, 
and was remarkable neither for beauty nor convenience. But it held him and 
all that he cared for—his sister, his friends, his books. One might have fished 
(for minnows) out of the window, and have walked into the water without 
hindrance. There was neither stop nor impediment of any sort. His friend, 
George Dyer, found this, when he plumped into the stream, one fine Sunday 
morning, without either good-will or intention. Lamb has recorded Dyer’s 
Neptunalia, in a paper entitled ‘Amicus Redivivus.’ I happened to call at 
Lamb’s house about ten minutes after this accident ; I saw before me a train of 
water running from the door to the river. Lamb had gone for a surgeon; the 
maid was running about, distraught, with dry clothes on one arm, and the drip- 
ping habiliments of the involuntary bather in the other. Miss Lamb, agitated, 
and whimpering forth ** Poor Mr. Dyer,”’ in the most forlorn voice, stood plunging 
her hands into the wet pockets of his trowsers, to fish up the wet coin. Dyer 
himself, an amiable little old man, who took water internally, and eschewed strong 
liquors, lay on his host’s bed, hidden by blankets; his head, on which was his 
short gray hair, alone peered out; and this, having been rubbed dry by a resolute 
hand,—{by the maid’s, I believe, who, assisted at the rescuc,) looked as if it 
were bristling witha thousand needles. Lamb, moreover, in his anxiety, had ad- 
ministered a formidable dose of Cogniac and water to the sufferer, and he (used 
only to the simple element) babbled without cessation. 

The room in which Lamb lived was plainly, and almost carelessly furnished. 
Let us enter it, fora moment. Its ornaments, you see, are principally, several 
long shelves of ancient books—(those are his ‘‘ ragged veterans”). Some of 
Hogarth’s prints—two after Leonardo da Vinci and Titian—and a portrait of 
Pepe, enrich the walls. At the table, sits an elderly lady (in spectacles) reading ; 

t from an old-fashioned chair by the fire, springs up @ little spare man in 
k, with a countenance pregnant with expression, deep lines in his forehead, 
quick luminous restless eyes, and a smile as sweet as ever threw sunshine upon 
the human face. You see that you are welcome. He speaks: ‘“ Well, boys, 
how are you. What's the news with you? What will you take’” You are 
comfortable ina moment. Reader! it is Charles Lamb who is before you—the 
critic—the' essayist—the poet—the wit—the large-minded human being,—whose 
apprehension could grasp, without effort, the loftiest subject, and descend in gen- 
tleness upon the humblest ; who sympathised with all classes and conditions of 
‘men—as readily with the sufferings of the tattered beggar and the poor cbimney- 
sweeper’s boy, as with the starry contemplations of Mamlet, “ the Dane,” or the 
eagle-flighted madness of Lear. 

The books that I have adverted to, as filling his shelves, were mainly English 
booke—the poets, dramatists, divines, essayists, &c.,—ranging from the com- 
mencement of the Elizabeth period, down to the times of Addison and Steele. 
Besides these,—of the earliest writers, Chaucer was there ; and, amongst the 
moderns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and others, whom he loved. 

He had more real knowledge of old English literature than any man whom I 
everknew. He was not an antiquarian. He neither hunted after commas, nor 
scribbled notes which confounded his text. The Spirit of the author descended 
upon him ¥ and he felt it !—With Burton and Fuller, Jeremy Taylor, and Sir Tho- 
mas Browne, he was an intimate. The ancient poets—chiefly the dramatic 
poeta—were his especial friends. He knew every point and turn of their wit— 
all the beauty of their characters ; loving each for some one distinguishing par- 
ticular, and despising none. For absolute contempt is a quality of youth and 
ignurance—a foppery which a wise man rejects ; and he rejected it accordingly. 
If he contemned anything, it was contempt itself. He saw that every One bore 





* I might have added to these names, those of Mr. Martin Burney, and Barry 
Cornwall, Mr. Lamb did not become acquainted with Mr. Carey, Mr, Allan Cun- 
ningham, Mr. Hood, Mr. Moxon, &c. till a later period of his life. 

















noble, and the beautiful, were all in attitudes of attention before him—and there | essays, and plays. He traversed all the regions of fiction; from the Elysian 


fields to the plains of La Mancha—from the transformations of Ovid to the 
Arabian enchantments. ‘Scanderberg’ was not too heavy, nor ‘ Riquet with the 
Tuft’ too light for him. He loved best, perhaps, the fine gentlemen of the days 


| of Wycherley and Congreve, or the finer race of the Elizabethan times ; but he 
of those who (he imagined) loved him and his cause, than that he cared for per- | could turn aside from these, and go backwards into the heroic ages, and muse 


upon “ the shores of Old Romance.” 


| I have heard him tell how, one by one, he contrived to purchase his ragged 


company of books. In the early days of his clerkship atithe India House, his 


Bachelors, who manufacture their filagree from the solid metal of the elder | salary was small, and he and his sister lived together. It was necessary, there- 


| fore, to be prudent ; but wishes could not always be restrained. ‘The first volume 
| on which he set his heart, was ** Beaumont and Fletcher's Plays,” (a folio.) It 
| lay (a tempting bait) on an old bookstall ; but the price was some sixteen shil- 
| lings !—a considerable sum in those days. ‘ We must wait, Mary,” said he; 
| and they waited accordingly—for a week or two—for a month or two. At last, 
' the money being saved, he set forth to the book-vender’s, purchased the precious 
| folio, and brought it home, under his arm, in triumph ‘The delightful evenings 
| that followed this acquisition, remained ‘bright in his memory after a lapse of 
| twenty years. It was thus that he became, gradually, the possessor of many 


church friends by his side no longer—opponents loud against him—critics | valuable English books. He bought none “ for show,” and he kept none which 
bitterer than before—and not ene rational person near who had resolution or | he did not prize. 
honesty to cry “ Hold !"—he fell irrecoverably into that wild hallucination that | 


No one will love the old English writers again as he did. Others may have a 
| leaning towards them—a respect—an admiration—a sort of young man’s leve : 
| but the true relishing is over ; the close familiar friendship is dissolved. He who 
went back into dim antiquity, and sought them out, and proclaimed their worth 
to the world—abandoning the gaudy rhetoric of popular authors for their sake, 
is now translated into the shadowy regions of the friends he worshipped. He 
who was once separated from them by a hundred lustres, hath surmounted that 
great interval of time and space, and is now—THEIR ConTEemMporRARy ! 
aa * * * * * 

The wit of Mr. Lamb was known to most persons conversant with existing 
literature. Jt was said that his friends bestowed more than due praise upon it. 
It is clear that his enemies did it injustice. They called it affected, quaint, in- 
volved, and so forth. Such as it was, it was at all events his own. He did not 
‘get up”’ his conversations, nor explore thé hoards of other wiis, nor rae up 
the ashes of former fires. Right or wrong, he set to work unassisted ; and by 
dint of his own strong capacity and fine apprehension, he struck out as many 
substantially new ideas, as any man of his time. The quality of his humour 
was essentially different from that of other men. It was not simply a tissue of 
jests or conceits, broad, far-fetched, or elaborate ; but it was a combination of 
wit and pathos—a sweet stream of thought, bubbling and sparkling with witty 
fancies; such as I do not remember to have elsewhere met with, except in 
Shakspeare. There is occasionally a mingling of the serious and the comic in 
“Don Juan,” and in one or two other writers ; but they differ, affer all, from 
Mr. Lamb in humour :—whether they are better or worse, is unimportant. His 
delicate and irritable genius, influenced by his early studies, and fettered by old 
associations, moved within a limited circle. Yet, this was not without its ad- 
vantages ; for, whilst it stopped him from many bold (and many idle) specula- 
tions and theories, it gave to his writings their peculiar charm, their individuality, 
their sincerity, their pure gentle original character. Wit, which is “ impersonal,” 
and, fur that very reason, perhaps, is nine times out of ten a mere heartless mat- 
ter, in him assumed a new shape and texture. It was a‘ mingled yarn; ” no 
longer simply malicious, but coloured by a hundred gentle feelings. It bore the 
rose as well as the thorn. His heart warmed the jests and conceits with which 
his brain was busy, and turned them into flowers. 

It is unfortunate that most of his brilliant things—all such as are not preserved 
in his essays or in his unpublished letters, (a mime to be worked,) are lost. In 
general, when a man casts fortha clever thought, you may, should you forget it, 
be sure to hear of it in another place. It will be in Bacon or Hobbes, in Hume 
or Rousseau, or the philosopher of Ferney. But if Lamb said a good thimg, and 
it was lost, it was lost fer ever; for-all that he said was emphatically his own. 
It de _pocoible, indeed, that here and there one of his vagrant thoughts may still 
be working its way up 1n some hcerer’e mind ; producing, if the soil be good, a 
delicate exotic flower. It may be admired and prized (by common eyes) more 
than the original would have been ; but it will be no more like the original, than 
the polyanthus which “the garden grows,” is tothe primrose—the “ virgin 
primrose’—the * pale primrose’”—of the April fields. 

Every one who knew Mr. Lamb, knew that his humour was not affected. It 
was a style,—a habit ; generated by reading the ancient writers, but adopted in 
perfect sincerity, and used towards all persons and upon all occasions. He was 
the same in 1810 as in 1834—when he died. A man cannot go on “ affecting” 
for five and twenty years. He must be sometimes sincere. Now, Lamb was 
always the same. I never knew a man upon whom Time wrought so little. 
Who would not suppose (from internal evidence) but that the following letter 
was written a monthago? [He was requested to reconstruct some manuscripts 
on the subject of the punishment of Death, a thing which his correspondent had 
much at heart, and of which he was the real abolisher, as much as Clarkson was 
of the slave trade. Lamb, however, as it seems, gave up the task in despair. ] 

“ Mr. Hazlitt’s, Winterslow, near Sarum, 12th July, 1810. 

“ Dear , I have turned and twisted the MSS. in my head, and can make 
nothing of them. I knew when I took them that I could not; but I do not like 
to do an act of ungracious necessity at once; sol am ever committing myself 
by half-engagements and total failures. I cannot make any body understand why 
I can’t dosuch things. It isa defect in my occiput. I cannot put other people’s 
thoughts together. I forget every paragraph, as fast as I read it ; and my,head 
has received such a shock by an all-night journey on the top of the coach, that 
I shall have enough to do to nurse it into its natural pace before I go home. [| 
must devote myself to imbecility. I must be gloriously useless while I stay 
here. How is Mrs. 1 Will she pardon my inefficiency? The city of 
Salisbury is full of weeping and wailing. The Bank has stopt payment; and 
every body in the town kept money at it, or has got some of its notes. Some 
have lost all they had in the world. It is the next thing to seeing a city with 
the plague within its walls. The Wilton people are all undéne. All the 
manufacturers there kept cash at the Salisbury bank ; and I do suppose.it to be 
the unhappiest county in England, this where I am making holiday. 

We purpose setting out for Oxford Tuesday fértnight, and coming thereby 
home. But no more night-travelling. My head is sore (understand it of the 
inside,) with that deduction from my natural rest, which I suff-red coming down. 
Neither Mary nor I can spare a morsel of ourrest. It is incumbent on us to be 
misers of it. ‘Travelling is not good for us—we travel so seldom. If the Sun 
be Hell, it is not for the fire, but for the sempiternal motion of that miserable 
Body of Light. How much more dignified leisure hath a muscle, glued to his 
unpassable rocky limit, two inch square. He hears the tide roll over him back- 
wards and forwards twice a day, (as the d——¢ Salisbury Long Coach goes and 
returns in eight and forty hours,) but knows better than to take an outside night- 
place a top on’t. He is the Owl of the Sea. Minerva’s fish. The fish of 
Wisdom! Our kindest remembrances to Mrs. ——. 

* Yours truly, C Lams.” 

I shall give a few specimens of his very peculiar epistolary style, in my next 

(and concluding) paper, on this subject. Cc. 


—~—_—. 
ST. GEORGE’S DAY AT MONTREAL. 


St. George’s Day has been celebrated with all the honours. ; 

Yesterday morning, at a quarter before eleven, St. George's Society, attended 
by the band of the 24th regiment, marched to the sound of music from Rasco’s 
splendid hotel to Christ's Church. The Rey. Mr. Bethune delivered an excel- 
lent and appropriate sermon. ‘The collection im aid of the charitable fund of 
the society amounted to £24 3s. 11d. 

In proceeding towards the Church through Bonsecours street, where the 
Mayor and the Speaker reside, the band played the “ Roast Beef of Old Eng- 
land.” In passing along Notre Dame street, the procession was saluted by the 
banners and cheers of the Emeralders, from the rooms of the St. Patrick’s So- 
ciety ; and the band, as if by instinct, struck up the spirit-stirring tune of * St. 
Patrick’s Day in the Morning.” In returning, the band played the appropriate 
air of the “ British Grenadiers,” until a repetition of the fraternal display from 
the sons of Erin again awakened the drams and fifes and clarions into “ St. 
Patrick's Day in the Morning.” That tune ended, the instruments, as if of 
their own accord, resumed the “ British Grenadiers,” and finished the national 
air at Mr. Rasco’s door. 

In the procession were carried banners, bordered with gold 
fringes and graced with large ta first displayed a figure of Britannia 
in gold on a blue ground; on cot Gat St. George and the 
Dragon ; on the third blazed the red in which England has conquered 
half a world. 

At six o’clock the Society sat down to di \ 

Two or three arches of evergreens ad the entrance of the magnificent 
| apartment. The windows and doors were bordered with evergreens. In rear 
; of the President, the Hon. George Mo was a transparency of the King’s 
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arms; at the opposite end, one of St. George and the Dragon; on the right 
side, another of his present Majesty, in his coronation robes ; and, on the left, 
another of the Duke of Wellington, as a Field Marshal of England. The four 
transparencies reflect great credit on the taste and skill of the artist, Mr. 
Duncan. 

The table formed three sides of a quadrangle. 

In addition to the embellishments already mentioned, the three banners were 
displayed at the head of the table. i” 

The room was brilliantly illuminated by three magnificent lamps suspended 
from the ceiling. 

Before the tirst course was removed a Baron of beef was brought in a huge 
dish upon a charger, borne on the shoulders of four Grenadiers, who marched up 
with it between the two tables, preceded by that celebrated character— David | 
Luck, holding an immense carver proportioned to the Baron; the carver orna- | 
mented with roses; a true blue flag with the inseription “ England Expects | 
every man will do his duty,” waved over the Baron. The march up and down 
was received with loud and incessant cheering ; the Baron was placed on a plat- 
form erected at the lower end of the room, and before the dissection of this roast 
commenced, Luck seized the blue flag and waving it round his head. addressed | 
the gentlemen present to the following effect :—** Gentlemen, England expects | 
every man will do his duty; and it is expected that every man will do his duty | 
this day to the Baron.” 

Before the first toast, the President, in a neat speech, congratulated those pre- | 
sent on the formation of the society, stated its objects, and adverted to the beau- 
tiful standard presented to the society by the ladies. After the first, the tune by | 
the hand, Britons strike home. After which the following glee was sung with 
great effect by Messrs. Radiger, Duff, Gibb, M‘Donald and Ermatinger. 


ENGLAND GREAT AND FREE. 


Old England's praise thro’ all the world, 
Shall Fame this day resound ; 

St. George’s banner floats unfarl'd, 
O’er Britons gather’d round. 

And may her King for e’er command 
Our gratitude and praise ; 

Our distant friends and native land 
Excite our warmest lays. 

Then let this pray’r to Heaven ascend, 
That Britons long may be 

To ev'ry nation, foe or friend, 
The great and envied Free ! 


| 


And, oh, may charity abound 
At this our festive board ; 
Nor let amongst us e’er be found, 
The direful fiend discord. 
May friendship, love, and harmony 
Inspire our hearts to sing, 
To great St. George, our patron Saint, 
Our country and our King ! 
Then let this pray’r to Heav’n ascend, | 
For England great and Free ! 
That Britain’s sons in ev'ry land, | 
May e’er united be. | 
1. The day and all who honour it.—3 times 3. Glee 
2. The King, God bless him —4 times 4. Tune—God save the King. 
Song, by Mr Ermatinger—Here's a health to the King, God bless him. 
3. The Queen and Royal Family.—3 times 3. Tune—Rule Britannia. 

4. St. George and merry England.—3 times 3. ‘Tune—Red Cross Knight 
Song, Mr. Valentine—Englard for ever 
5. His Excellency the Governor-in-Chief. ‘Tune—Lord Aylmer’s March. 
Glee—Ludzon’s wild hunt ; by Ermatinger, M‘Donald, Duff, Gibb. | 

6. Sir Robert Peel and his Majesty’s Ministers, may they have a clear stage 
and fair play —3 times 3 and 1 more. Enthusiastic cheers. Song, Mr. Erma- 
tinger— The Glasses sparkle on the board. 





7. Lord Hill and the Army.—3 times 3. ‘Tune—British Grenadiers. Song, | 
by Mr. Stanley—Let the trumpet sound. | 
—_ . r ry . ’ ] 

8. Earl de Grey and the Navy.—3 times 3. Tune—Hearts of Oak. Song, 


Mr. Valentine—When Vulcan forged the bolts of Jove 
9. His Grace the Duke of Wellington, distinguished as a warrior, a states- 
man amd a patriot.—3 times 3 and l more. ‘Tune—-See the Conquering Hero | 

comes. Song, by Mr. Valentine—The Hetoes who fought at Waterloo 

10. Our Sister Societies of this City and their worthy Representatives who | 
are guests at our board. ‘The Commanders of the Universe, &c | 

11. The land we live in.—3 times 3. Glee—Life’s a bumper. 

12 The United States of America; shrewd friends who will not be made | 
the tools of ourenemies. ‘T'une—Hail Columbia. Song, Mr. Penner—Here’s | 
a health to honest John Bull. 

13. The Commandant and the Garrison of Montreal.—3 times 3. March | 
24th Regt. 

14. Our Sister Provinces. 

15. Lady Aylmer and the Canadian Fair.—3 times 3. Here’s a health, &c. | 

—— | 


ST. GEORGE'S DAY AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The Society of the Sons of St. George, held their anniversary meeting for | 
the transactiun of business, on the morning of the 23d of April, 1835, at the 
Adelphi, and adjourned to meet again in the afternoon, at 4 o'clock, when they 
sat down to a sumptuous entertainment, furnished by Mr. R. G. Herring. 

The Saloon was handsomely decorated with the British and American En- 
signs, and the Banners of the Society, and presented a splendid coup d’au.— 
Upwards of seventy gentlemen were present on the occasion. William C. Card- | 
well, Esq., President of the Society, took the Chair, assisted by William Page, | 
Esq., the Vice President 

Amongst the invited guests were the Rev. Mr. Sudders, Benjamin Duncan, 
Esq. Sheriff, Messrs. Fisler and Fox, of the German Society, and Messrs. Ro- 
berts and Glentworth, of the Welch Society. 

As the company walked into the Saloon, Johnson’s Band struck up “ The 
Roast Beef of Old England ;" and before the company were seated, the Rev. 
Mr. Sudders petitioned the Throne of Grace for a blessing on the Society.— | 
During the repast, the company were enlivened by several lively airs from the | 
orchestra, and after the cloth was removed, ‘* Now Nobis Domine,” was sung by 
Mr. Hunt and other gentlemen, with much feeling and effect; after which the 
President rose and stated, “That previous to commencing the regulay toasts, he 
would engage their time but for a moment: it had not been the custom of his | 
predecessors, who had the honour to fill that Chair, to address them with a 
studied speech, and he would not attempt it himself; but to a meeting like the 
present—one which equalled, if it did not outvie, any previous one—he could | 
not refrain from expressing the heart-felt pleasure that he experienced, not in a 
personal seuse only, but for the eventual good that must arise to this institution 
—an institution established ‘to assist Englishmen in distress.’ There needed | 
no deeper cal! to the hearts of all present, than that single remark, ‘ for the re- 
lief of Englishmen in distress." He would say no more—its charitable dona- | 
tions were on record. He would conclude by observing, that they were met 
that day to enjoy pure English feelings—the recollection of the enviable land 
that gave them birth—God bless it!” 

After the applause, that followed these remarks, had subsided, the following 
regular toasts were given 

1. The Day, and those who celebrate it. Music—* Rule Britannia.” 

2. The King. Music and chorus—* God save the King.” 

3. The Queen and Royal Family. Music—‘ Duke of York’s March. 

4. The memory of George IV. ‘“ Adeste Fideles.” 

5. The President and constituted authorities of the United States. 
Columbia.” 

6. The memory of George Washington. “ Dirge.” 

7. England and America—Our native and adopted countries. 
—by Mr. Burton. 

8. The memory of the Rev. Dr. Pilmore, our late highly respected brother 
and benefactor. ‘ Roslin Castle.” 

9. The Barons of Runnymede—From them do we derive the magna charta of 

pur liberties. Song—The Old English Gentleman.”—by Mr. Rowbotham. 
10. Woman— 
The World was sad—the Garden was a wild ! 
And Man, the hermit, sighed—'till Woman smiled. 
Song—by Mr. Burton. 
11. Our brethren of the Welsh, German, St. Andrew’s, and Hibernian Bene- 
volent Societies. Song—‘ Savourneen Delish’"’—by Mr. Howard. 
12. The immortal Shakspeare—This is the anniversary of his birth and his | 
so has ennobled his country and his language throughout the world. | 
13. The Armies and Navies of Great Britain and the United States. Duett 
“ao Well.” —by Messrs. Howard and Hunt. Music—* Hearts of Oak.” 
14. The motto of our Society :—* Add to brotherly love, charity. —“‘ I was a 
stranger and ye took mein. “ Music.” 
15. Amity, Concord, and Free Trade between the Mot 
United States. ‘* Music.” 
Original song by Mr. Barton: sung after the seventh toast. 
HEARTS OF OAK. 
Come rouse, brother Britons, attend to my lay, 
I've strung a few lines for our Saint’s natal day : 





* Hail 


Original Song 


her Country and the 


——— 


| Ments towards you, the Royal Asiatic Society have, with one voice, 


St. George, first of champions, in Christendom wide, 
First in war, first in peace, of his country the pride ; 
Elected by Britons, their emblem to be, 
The type of the nation, the brave and the free. 


His country’s high fame he upheld far and near, 

Neither Dragon, nor Saracen bold, did he fear ; 

In battle victorious,—his fame far did fly, 

And St. George for merry England, was Albion’s war-cry. 
Elected by Britons their emblem to be, 
The type of the nation, the brave and the free. 


Tho’ thousands of miles from our dear native land, 
By country united, a true English band ; 
With our bow!s brimm’d with wine, our hearts full of home, 
Let memory’s gems deck the bottle’s red foam. 
Elected by Britons their emblem to be, 
St. George for old England, the brave and the free, 

{Want of room obliges us to omit two other good songs. } ; ; 

The following volunteer toasts were drank during the evening with great 
spirit, and the company were enlivened from time to time with excellent songs, 
duets, &c., from the professional and amateur singers. be 

By W. C. Cardwell, Esq.—His Britannic Majesty’s Consul, Gilbert Robert- 
son, Esq 
hand from Mr. Robertson, regretting his inability to be present, but assuring him 
that his heart was with us. 

By Wm. Page, Esq.—The memory of Robert E. Griffith, Esq., the former 
President of this Society. = 

By J. H. Fisler, Esq.—Great Britain and the lt nited States, mutually de- 
pendent and depending upon each other—let no trivial dispute or petty jealousy 
ever separate them, or interrupt their present harmony. ” 

By B. Duncan, Esq.—* The Society of the Sons of St. George, collectively 
and individually well known for their extensive charity, and benevolence to their 
countrymen in distress. Na 

By P. Ricketts, Esq.—The Great Captain, the Duke of W ellington. 

By H. S. Spackman, Esq.—The Star Spangled Banner, and the British Union 
Jack—they have been enveloped in the smoke and fire of battle ; better as 
now united over the festive board, the witnesses of the good fellowship of the 
Briton and American. 

By Wm. Todhunter. Esq.—The Bard of Avon—the laurels of the conqueror 
shall fade, the monuments of power shall crumble and decay, but time shall give 
immortal freshness to his wreath, and harden into adamant his monument. 

By Joseph Still, Esq.—Our English Home! May we never forget the dear 
friends we have left far over the great Atlantic. 

By Wm. Oliver, Esq.—The Judiciary of England and the United States, and 
its administering officers. ee. 

By Thomas Cook, Esq.—Attachment to our native country, and fidelity to the 
land we live in. 

By James Allen, Jr. Esq.—Honest men and bonny lasses. 

By a Guest—* The St. George’s Society.” 

** No never shall my soul forget, 

The friends I found so cordial hearted, 
But dear shall be the day we met, 

And dear the night in which we parted.” 

There were many other toasts and sentiments given, and the evening passed 
almost imperceptibly away ; it was like the meeting of a band of brothers, who 
had met, after a long sojourn from their native land, to enjoy the recollections of 
“ Auld Lang Syne.” J. @. 

—>— 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY.---LIEUT. BURNES. 

Feb. 21.—The Right. Hon. the Earl of Munster in the Chair. It having been 
announced that Lieut. Burnes’s diploma would be presented to him this day, there 
was a very large assembly of the members and their friends, so much so that it 
was with difficulty many could obtain standing room in the large, hall of the So- 
ciety. After the presentation of the diploma to Lieut. Burnes, the usual routine 
of business followed. Three gentlemen were admitted members. Several va- 
luable presents were made, of which, and of the paper read on the occasion, an 
extract from Capt. Low’s History of ‘Tenasserim, of which we shall give an ac- 
count in our next number. 

Earl Munster then rose ; and having called the attention of the meeting tu the 
principal object of their assemblage, proceeded to address himself to Lieut. 
Burnes as follows :— 

* Sir, In consequence of the unavoidable absence of our President, whose 
more important, though I am sure I can vouch for his feeling them to be not 
less interesting duties, prevent his attendance, it falls to my lot, as a Vice Presi- 
dent, in the name of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, to 
state to you the object of our having particularly requested your attendance here 
this day. I regret, sincerely, the absence of our President, because the gratify- 
ing pledge of the sentiments this Society entertain towards you, which it is their 


| intention now to bestow upon you, would, I feel, have come in every way better 


from him; but should I fail in my duty, which is to express fully, and with pro- 
priety, the sentiments of the Society, it will not be so much their fault, or their 
want of conviction of your merits, as the fault of me, their organ. 

‘** Allow me, Sir, in the first place, to congratulate you in the name of the 
Society, on the happy completion of your successful enterprise ; the personal 
risks and dangers of which have, in no degree, obscured its splendid results. 
Your journey through Central Asia, and the pursuits which you incorporated 


| with it, must be considered by the Society as especially comprehended within 


the scope of those objects, for the attainment of which they are congregated, 
and for which also they received their charter. ‘They have, therefore, come to 
the unanimous resolution of presenting you with a special mark of their high 
approbation ; and I would here observe, that, however great the meed of ap- 
plause may be, which you have received from other learned Societies, the value 
of whose honours I would by no means wish to depreciate ; yet there is not any 
learned or scientific body within the realm which is so well able to appreciate 
your merits, and, consequently, so proper to pronounce upon them. It may be 
difficult, therefore, considering the number, as well as the value, of those enco- 
miums, that the Societies, to which I have referred, have with so much justice 
bestowed upon you. to add to their applause. But, Sir, I must be allowed to 
say, that the very fact of so many, and such distinguished bodies having showered 
their praises and honours upon you, is of itself a sufficient proof of your deserts ; 
and it evinces, very strongly, the value of that new information which you have 
brought us, and how wide and extensive is the field which you have explored. 
Whether it be those devoted to Geography or Geology, Antiquity, or general 
Literature ; whether it be the politician, the soldier, or the merchant; whether 
itbe the man of pure science, or the man of general research, all have alike 
admitted your high merits, and have anxiously hastened to do you justice. These 
various Societies have sifted the stores you have brought home; and the result 
has proved how much more gold than sand they contain. Each has said and 
done so much towards honouring you, that it would be difficult to find any other 
Society, except this, the Royal Asiatic Society, the approbation of which, could, 
in any degree, increase your gratification. But we, Sir, feel not only that we 
can, but that we may add to your praises, and to your gratification ; for we differ 
from all other institutions in this respect, that we claim Asia, with its mythology, 
its history, its antiquities, arts and sciences, as the object of our particular re- 
searches. Thus I am happy that the Royal Asiatic Society, though certainly 
not amongst the least, appears to be the last to offer you the honours within its 
gift, claiming, as we do, the power and ability to criticise and judge of your 
merits in the aggregate. We now, by our act, affirm, that, whether the extent 
of your travels, the interesting points they have illustrated, the good they are 


| likely to produce, the addition they have brought to the stores of science in al- 


most every branch; whether, I say, these things be considered singly or col- 
lectively, there can be no doubt that they place your enterprise at the very 
highest point of praise. To yourself, Sir, it must be highly gratifying to have 
re-opened to us a great river of antiquity, and a classical country, both of which, 
but most certainly the former, have been sealed to Europe for two thousand 
years. It must be an equal source of satisfaction to you to have penetrated to 
the great seat of learning in the East, the Om el Belad, the mother of cities, and 
to have joined her to the great family of mankind. But, Sir, all this has been 
repeated to you so often, even, I fear, ad nauseam, that I will not now detain 
you or this meeting, by repeating it. I will, therefore, sum up my detail of your 
exploits by assuring you, that the Royal Asiatic Society considers you to have 


| performed for Central Asia what Bruce did for the Nile, and Denham and Clap- 
| perton for the Niger and Central Africa 


“Such are the results of your expedition ; but whilst I thus refer to them, I 
must not conceal from you the high opinion which this Society entertains of your 
personal conduct, nor the fact that this public expression of their feeling is 
strongly connected with your diplomatic arrangements with the Ameers of Sinde, 
and bears as well on your enterprising character, as on your judgment under 
difficulties and dangers, and on your discretion when in communication with the 
natives. I may say, indeed, with reference to the last point, that there is no 
Society but that which now surrounds you, which could estimate the magnitude 
of those difficulties ; for there is no other Society which possesses the means 
requisite to form a judgment onthem. Nor canI refrain from commenting, in 
the highest terms, upon a circumstance which is alike honourable to yourself 
individually, and creditable to the character of your countrymen collectively, and 
which is likely to produce much good in our future intercourse with Central Asia, 
namely, your having avoided all deceit, and your having on all occasions trankly 
avowed to the chiefs your rank, station, and country. Entertaining these senti- 
Inanimously 


| resolved to go out of its ordinary course of proceeding, and to confer u 


Mr. Cardwell prefaced this toast by stating that he held a note in his | 


an honour, of- which, I fear, the narrow limits to which further inquiry is yn he 


renders it unlikely that there should be such another claimant. It is an honour 
| which places you amongst us in the same situation that you ©ccupy towards 
Europe, that of being alone in your distinction. The diploma which I now hay 
the honour to present to you, admits you, during your life, to all the privileges of 
a member of this Institution ; and altogether exempts you from the payment of 
| the usual fees and subscriptions. Allow me, Sir, to congratulate you upon be. 
| coming one of us; and permit me, at the same time, to mention incidentally, g 
circumstance which it will doubtless afford you much pleasure to learn, inasmuch 
as it proves that the result of your travels was amongst the desiderata of this 
Society at an early period of its formation. A proposition was brought forward 
at that period to have a medal struck, to be offered as an inducement to enter. 
prising individuals to take the very same journey which you have now accomplished 
This proposition was not carried into effect; but, had it been adopted, J should 
now have had the gratification of placing that medal in your hands. I mention 
this circumstance without hesitation; for, however strongly I may regret the 
| inability of this Society thus to reward you, yet I have the strongest conviction 
that to a mind like yours, the spirit in which the Society makes the donation wjjj 
alone be looked at apart from any consideration of its value ; and in this light | 
am certain you will regard the scroll of parchment with which I have presented 
| you, to be of equal value with the Koh-e-Noor.* 
** Having now done my public duty, you must allow me, Sir, to congratulate 
| you individually, and to express the gratification I feel at making your personal 
| acquaintance ; and, in the name of this Society, 1 now wish you every success 
| in that career in your profession which your talents and abilities will claim for 
| you.” 
| Sir Alexander Johnston—* I really must be permitted to make a few observa. 
| tions with reference to the occasion which draws this meeting together. The 
| services which have been rendered by the distinguished officer who now occx- 
pies our attention in a geographical, political, and moral point of view, are ines- 
timable. By fixing with accuracy the position of Bokhara, of Balkh, and of the 
| western range of the great Himalaya mountains, this gentleman has done more 
| towards the construction of a map which may be relied on, of those countnes, 
| than has been achieved by any person, since the epoch of Alexander the Great. 
| We now see formed, by his indefatigable and patient courage, an all but con- 
tinuous link of communication between Western Asia and the Caspian Sea; we 
may shortly expect to find that the commerce which is carried on in the ports of 
that sea has reached the Indo-Chinese boundaries : and we may, at no very dis- 
| tant period, look for its extension to the whole of Northern India. The employ- 
|mentof the enormous resources at the command of Great Britain, which are 
now locked up in inactivity, will give fresh life to that spirit of commercial enter- 
| prise which is so eminently characteristic of our countrymen. We may also 
| very reasonably expect that, together with the extension of commerce, the at- 
| tendant blessings of civilization will be disseminated throughout the semi-bar- 
| barous states of Central Asia; and that, by means of the great moral power, the 
| press—a power to which I look as the ultimate means of civilizing the globe, 
| and raising man in the scale of creation. That similar exertions to those of the 
| enterprising traveller present might very soon be called for, was betokened by 
| every appearance of the Oriental political horizon. The situation of Egypt; 
that of Turkey; the rise, within a comparatively recent period of an enormous 
| and overgrown power in the North, which is now fast proceeding towards the 
North-western Persian provinces, all tend to create, not only a political, but a 
| moral ferment in the East, which must end in the subversion of some states, and 
| the erection of new ones. ‘The contest will most probably be decided in those 
| countries which have been recently traversed by our new associate ; and the 
information which he has brought us respecting them is thas rendered invaluable. 
I entertain a strong hope that the government, both in Great Britain and India, 
will be impressed with the necessity of availing itself of Lieut. Burnes's distin- 
| guished talents. I confidently prophecy that, if their development be at all con- 
comitant with the past, they will not fail to secure to him the transmission of 
his name, under the most favourable auspices, to posterity. I do, therefore, 
my Lord, most heartily congratulate you, and this honourable Society, upon the 
accession of a member distinguished as Lieut. Burnes.” 

Lieut Burnes then rose and said—‘* My Lord and Gentlemen,—I have felt 
myself placed in many trying situations since my return to this land, but I have 
been placed in none more so than the present. The honour which this Society 
has done me, and the kindness of expression towards me on the part of your 
Lordship, almost unfit me for reply. But I trust I am able to appreciate justly 
the applause of so eminent a Society, conveyed to me as it has been by one so 
distinguished by his rank, but not more distinguished in that respect, than by his 
devotion to and zeal in the cause of Asiatic Literature and Science. I have 

| the honour to see my name associated with many Societies for the prosecution 
| of science and learning, and amongst them are three Asiatic Societies in the 
East ; but this circumstance has by no means rendered me indifferent to the ap- 
probation of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland: on the 
contrary, | had looked forward to the evening of life, after my period of active 
service had passed away, to join it. Imagine, therefore, my joy at finding my- 
self, by an act of peculiar favour, chosen its adopted son. It is an honour, to 
me, of great value; for here,in this place.I find myself at home amidst the 
productions of that country in which [ have passed fourteen years of my life.— 
Around me I see the monuments, the relics, the antiquities of India; and, what 
| is still more pleasing to me, I see also many of those who have devoted their 
time, and their talents, to the illustration of these monuments. I feel myself 
| again amongst those whose associations, and whose connexions have been for 
| years past identified with mine. I cannot, however, attribute the honours, the 
| favours, which have been showered upon me, to any merit which I possess. I 
am rather disposed to account for them by the novelty, and high classical inte- 
rest of the countries which I have visited. . I hope, however, that I have been 
at least instrumental in pointing out that there is a rich harvest for the future 
inquirer in Central Asia; and I shall be contented to be looked upon asa gleaner 
| before the harvest is gathered : for I confidently trust that the journey I have 
performed will encourage future and more talented persons to travel there. 

** In the presence of the Society, I have now the pleasure to pay a debt of 
gratitude which has long been due to it. When that distinguished and amiable 
man, the late lamented Sir John Malcolm, assumed the government of Bombay, 
he was charged by this Society with some communications tu the Literary So- 
ciety of Bumbay : amongst them was a copy of the desiderata put forth by the 
Royal Asiatic Society. This paper, with a spirit finely characteristic of him, 
Sir John Malcolm had lithographed and extensively circulated at Bombay. A 
copy of it fell into my hands ; and it was carried by me throughout my wander- 
ings in Asia Often when in the desert—often when in the city, far removed 
from civilization, have I referred to that paper with the utmost advantage. My 
inquiries have often been guided by it into channels whither neither education 
nor inclination would have led me; and thus, Gentlemen, by attending to your 
instructions and guidance, I have been enabled to fill up many a hiatus which 
would otherwise have remained void. It is, therefore, most gratifying to me, 

| in the presence of this Society, to acknowledge my obligations to it ; and I feel 
it to be my duty to offer, as a record to be placed among the archives of your 
Society, the identical paper which has been se long my companion, and so fre- 
quently my guide. I perhaps may venture, most respectfully, to recommend its 
yet more extensive circulation, because, asa précis of desiderata, I look upon 
| it to be invaluable. I must now candidly confess» that I cannot, for an instant, 
allow myself to appropriate the honours which you have conferred upon me, to 
myself, individually. I am certain that their immediate effect will be of far 
| higher utility than the mere gratification of the ambition or vanity of any indi- 
| vidual. They will have their effect, hereafter, by leading my fellow-countrymen 
in the East on to further exertions, who, whilst they are advancing the important 
interests of this Society, wil] be stimulated by the reflection, that the more cor- 
| rect and intimate their knowledge of Asia and its people is rendered, the better 
enabled will England become to govern her Asiatic possessions with credit to 
| herself, and advantage to them; and the sooner would arrive that period at 
| which the blessings of her civilization might be spread over them. 
we I have now only, in conclusion, to reiterate to this assembly my earnest and 
grateful thanks for the distinguished honour conferred upon me. Your Lord- 
| ship has alluded to the former intention of the Society to bestow a medal upon 
the individual who should first perform the journey from which I have returned. 
| But I must be allowed to say, that I prize the honourable testimony which I now 
hold in my hand, far beyond the most precious medal. I shall regard it as the 
Indians do their munter—as a spell to excite me to further exertions. And 
| My past efforts may be considered to have entitled me to the possession of a 
document of which I have so much reason to be proud, I can only say that it 
will act as a double stimulus in future efforts, in all of which I shall be happy 
to receive this Society's instructions. 

‘““A few days, Gentlemen, and I shall be gone from among you; but that 
which has passed here this day, shall never be effaced from my memory whilst 
life endures, though I am now compelled to say, farewell.”—(Mr. Burnes then 
sat down, amidst loud applause, deeply affected.) : 

Earl Munster rose again, and addressing the meeting, said—* I had not anti- 
cipated having again so soon to return my thanks to Lieut. Burnes; but, Sit, 
(addressing Lieut. Burnes,) I must say, that if you prize the diploma which you 
hold, you may rest assured that an almost equal value will be placed by the So- 
ciety on the interesting paper which you have so kindly presented to us. More- 
over, 1am convinced that if the praises and rewards within the gift of this 
Society shall call into life a further spirit of inquiry, the interesting document 
which has so long accompanied you, will, when placed among the relics to 
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| * Literally the Mountain of Light.” It is the celebrated diamond of which 
| Nadir Shah despoiled the Mogul Shah Mohammed. It now forms part of the Per- 
\ Sian regalia, 
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which you have alluded, be still more likely than ta create a desire for 
enterprise and research ; and I, therefore, shall move t at it be placed, with 
care and veneration, amongst the archives of this Society. 
—»_— 
SKETCHES OF A SEA PORT TOWN. 
Sketches of a Sea Port, Town. By Henry F. Chorley. 3 vols. London: 
Bentley. 

We have been much pleased with these volumes, for the good feeling which 

rvades them, and for the obvious sincerity of spirit in which they are written. 
The best part, however, is. not, in our opinion, that which is peculiar to the Sea 
Port Town, but the pretty romantic stories which are grafted upon the sketches. 
These stories, indeed, are connected with the town, and touch upon its peculiarities; | 
but they awaken interest from the almost irresistible impression that they are not 
altogether fictions ; the reader feels that he is looking through a glass slightly 
tinged with the colours of imagination, on real romances ; and, though the au- 
thor frequently uses the first personal pronoun, he never gets inconveniently be- 
tween the spectacle and the spectator, and rarely imposes his discussions 
wearisomely or prosingly on the reader, but lets his characters speak and act for 
themselves. ‘The two longest and best stories are ‘The Missionary and the 
Actress,’ and ‘The Merchant by Chance.’ From the tales, which we think the 
best part of the book, we cannot find a convenient extract ; but from the sketches 
the following may be detached :-— 

‘« How striking is the appearance of a long line of streets on some snowy 
night, when the pavement is all clean, and the midway frozen so hard, that every 
flake lies where it falls. Of all the children of the elements, Snow is surely 
the most graceful—the most gentle—the most courtly. Wind beats him in 
variety—he is up to any music, from a lullaby to a grand chorus! One night, 
he will moan like any delicate and tender-hearted lover—on the next he will 
roar as if he had an army at his back, and wanted only the least in the world 
more of provocation, to crush your house down to the ground, with one of his 
gigantic bursts—and, even in his better humours, when he is neither melan- 
choly nor mad, the audacity of his conduct is proverbial: think of the ships 
that he has wrecked—the venerable fruit and forest trees which he has blown 
down—the corn he has prostrated—the houses he has unroofed !—Rain—why, | 
for rain there is not one simple good word to be said, save by some discontent- 
ed farmers ; Or On some very dusty day—and then, one may compound for a 
thunder shower, but nothing more, and that, half for the sake of the spectacle. 
Hail,—cleaner than rain, but shrewd and biting past endurance. Thunder and 
lightning, too startling for people of sensibility—no one likes to be come over 
on a sudden, with a loud lumbering peal, and a fierce flash of fire, which, 
for aught you know, may carry away the use of eyes, ears and hands. 
Frost, is so cold and stern! the miser of the elements, who locks up 
every thing beautiful and given to motion with his key of adamant, and would 
fain starve you into the uncomfortable belief that flowers are dead for ever, 
and that brooks will run no more: albeit, it must be said of Frost, that, like 
other misers, he can sometimes do magnificent things, and treat you to such a 
rare show, as there is nothing else in nature to compare with—changing scrubby 
sere trees into enchanted pillars of diamonds, and making hedges of dry sticks 
outvie the far-famed grotto of Antiparos. Thaw, is too dirty for decent compa- 
ny; but Snow—(by the way, his only failing is propensity to appear at the same 
tine with that most slovenly personage)—Snow is a gentleman born ; his easy, 
exquisite descent shames the best executed flights of the peerless Taglioni her- 
self; and then he is as quiet as he is elegant; as pure, until the earth hath 
soiled him, as if he were a creature formed of the down dropped from angels’ 
wings. How beautifully, in the space of one short hour, has he strewn the vista 
before us—canopying the houses as with a silver mantle, and spreading beneath 
our feet a carpet so delicate, that it almost goes against our consciences to tread 
uoatt. * © * 

“It was ‘on such a night as this,’ that that great calamity befel an elderly vir- 

gin of my acquaintance, to allude to which was tantamount to losing her friend- 
ship. Poor Miss Matilda Vere! she was one of those excellent ladies of the 
old school, of whom so few are to be found in our large, bustling, modernized 
towns: one who loved early hours and shot sarcenets with tight sleeves, and re- 
joiced in scanty black lace cloaks,—one who took pleasure in playing a poo!,— 
was greatly afraid of wheeled carriages;—went to morning prayers on week 
days,—wrought pictures in tent stitch,—kept two dogs and a parrot dumb from 
extreme old age,—whose reading was of the days of Mount Henneth and the 
Castle of Hardayne, (that the glory of such books should ever go by '!)—who 
objected to Miss Porter’s novels because they were too dry and historical,—and 
who died of the introduction of French wines and quadrilles :—in short, as cross, 
charitable, conversible, and hospitable an old lady, as you could wish to find re- 
siding in a retired square, opposite to a church, in a house up a great flight of 
steps, with cherubim cut in stune over the door, and chintz window curtains 
which had been in use ever since the rebellion of forty-five. 

“On such a night as this, in the days when coaches were few and cars not 
any, she was wending her way homewards, preceded by her ‘ little maid some 
four feet high,’ bearing a lantern. ‘TR goo@lady was ruminating as she walked 
along,” &e. 

Perhaps this one specimen will be enough to satisfy the reader of the gentle 
and genial spirit in which the whole work is written ; but, as critics, we must 
once again express our opinion in favour of the tales. 

——_ 


Summary. 


A Surgeon Assassinated by his Patient.—A very shocking occurrence of this 
kind happened on the 19th ult., at St. Antonin, in Guyenne. M. Prestat, of 
Caylux, had trephined a patient who a few days previously had suffered a severe 
fracture of the skull from a violent blow. Mania of a masked character 
supervened ; nobody had the least suspicion of it, much less the nnfortunate 
victim, M. Prestat, who, on approaching the bed to dress his patient, received 
from him a deep and deadly wound in the abdomen. The fatal mischief was 
done with a knife which had been incautiously left within the reach of the patient, 
and secreted by him forthe purpose. M. Prestat expired, after lingering in much 
torture for eight hours. ‘The wound measured six inches in length along the 
linea albo, and was inflicted from below upwards, beginning a little above the 
navel, involving more or less all the viscera in the upper part of the abdominal 
cavity. — Medical Gazette. 

Baron Dupuytren.—Like other surgeons, Dupuytren has made mistakes. He 
has opened an aneurism for an abscess, and has cut for the stone when no calculus 
exists in the bladder. These accidents never disconcerted him. ‘Thus, upon 
one Occasion, when extirpating a tumour from the neck, he accidentally opened 
a large vein, and the patient expired in an instant, from the admixture of air 
with the blood. Without being affected by an accident which would have dis- 
concerted 19 out of 20 practised men, he coolly turned to the class, to discuss 
the cause of death in an extemporaneous lecture, which has seldom been sur- 
passed or equalled for the excellence of its matter and arrangement.—Laneet. 

The late Rev. E. Irving —The paragraph quoted trom the New Monthly, 
stating that the late Rev. Edward Irving acted in Ryder’s company 24 years ago, 
and was then passionately devoted to the stage, does not contain a tittle of truth. 
Mr. Irving was master of the Mathematical Academy, Haddington, in 1811, 
and in 1812 went to Kirkcaldy in a similar capacity. He never was in Ryder's 
company, nor any other company. _ He was not then, nor ever was passionately 
devoted to the stage. We remember his going to Edinburgh to see Kean the 
first time he came duwn, and having his ¢oat torn in the struggle to get in at the 
old pit door. Perhaps some mishearing and misreporting of this simple fact may 
have led to the above nonsensical story.—Greenock Advertiser. 

Robbery in the Duke of Leinster’s Garden.—On Saturday information was 
received at the Head-office of Police that the Duke of Leinster’s garden, at 
penn was robbed of a variety of articles, amongst the rest, of seven thermo- 

eters, 

Death of Sir A. M. Mackenzie.—We have to record the death of Sir Alexan- 
der Muir Mackenzie, of Delvine, Bart., which took place at Methven Castle, the 
Pp en of his son-in-law, Robert Smyth, Esq., on Wednesday afternoon at | 

o'clock. 

New Steam Vessels.—The City of Dublin Steam Company intend to send two 
large 120 horse power iron steamers, to ply fromthe Shannon. The pier at 
a is very much wanting, there being great difficulty in landing or shipping | 

8. | 

Henry VIIL., after the death of Jane Seymour, had some difficulty to get ano- | 
ther wife. His first offer was to the Duchess Dowager of Milan; but her answer | 
's said to have been :—*‘ That she had but one head ; if she had two, one should | 
have been at his service.” 

A Mad Musician —On Thursday evening last, during the performances at the | 
Royal Amphitheatre, one of the fiddlers, who appeared to have been “ rosining ” 
(4s it is called) pretty freely, left his appointed seat, and made a furious attack 
“pon the double drums, to the great amazement of the audience, and the delight | 
of the gods. He then began tearing up the music into tatters, and at length | 
when his fit of musical furor was exhausted, he resumed his seat, but would | 


= play on his own instrument at intervals during the evening, as it suited his | 
ancy. 





‘ Duelling Extraordinary.—Two young gentlemen of Louth, in their teens, 
“ving quarrelled respecting a fair nymph, also resident in the same place, re- 
—s to settle their differences by the use of the pistol, and accordingly a hos- 
b meeting took place, without seconds, ina field on the Alvingham-road, | 
“out six o'clock in the evening of the 2d inst. The choleric gentlemen fired, | 


| Ft. Gds. : Lt.-Col. W. Beresford, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt. and Lt.-Col., 


Che Albion. 


sary’s ball, and the other (an exchanger of the staff of life) had his waistcoat 
perforated by the ball of the pedagogue. 

French Critique on Milton.—Milton is a tedious barbarian, who writes a com- 
mentary in ten books of rumbling verse, om the first chapter of Genesis. He 
imitates the Greek ; he disfigures creation, and instead of producing the world 
by the fiat of God, like moses, sets the Messias to bungle at tracing out, with a 
pair of compasses of celestial manufacture. He spoils Tasso’s hell and devils, 
and makes Satan a casuist in divinity. Upon the whole, “ Paradise Lost” is 
obscure, whimsical, and disagreeable — Morning Chronicle. 

War Office, March, 20.—2d Regt. of Drags. : Cor. R. S. Forlong to be Adjt., 
v. Ricketts, who resigus the Adjutancy only —16th Regt. of Lgt. Drags. : R 
Downie, Gent., to be Cor., by pur., v. Lindsay, who rets.—Coldstream Regt. of 


without pur., v. Hon. J. Forbes, dec.—18th Ft. : Ens. C. Dunne to be Lt., by 
pur., v. Langmead, who rets. ; Sir W. Macgregor, Bart., to be Ens., by pur., v. 
Dunne.—35th Ft. : Lt. J. O. Munton to be Capt., by pur., v. Davis, who rets. ; 
Ens. ©. Beamish, to be Lt., by pur., v. Munton; F. H. Henry, Gent., to be 
Ens., by pur., v. Beamish.—43d Ft. : Capt. C. T. Heneage, from the h. p. 
Unatt., to be Capt., v. W.S. Clements, who exchs.—55th Ft. : Asst.-Surg. A. 
Shanks, M.D. from the 82d Regt., to be Surg., v. Campbell, app. to the 93d 
Regt.—57th Ft. : Ens. H. M. Smyth to be Lt., by pur., v. Baxter, who rets. ; 
E. A. T. Lynch, Gent. to be Ens., by pur., v. Smyth.—67th Ft. : Captain J. 
Carruthers, from the 95th Regt., to be Capt., v. Whyte, who exchs.—90th Ft. ; 
Capt. Lord A. Conyngham, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. R. Straton, 
who exchs.—93d Ft.: Surg. J. Campbell, M.D., from the 55th Regt., to be 
Surg., v. E. Bush, who rets. upon h. p.—95th Ft. : Capt. C. J. Whyte, from 
the 67th Regt., to be Capt., v. Carruthers, who exchs.—1st West India Regt. : 
Capt. A. Halfhide, froia the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. Kearney, whose appoint- 
ment has not taken place. 

Love, Abduction, and Parricide.—The son of a late distinguished Mussulinan, 
who filled a high office in his Lucknow Majesty’s court, became enamoured of 
one of the fairest inmates of his father’s seraglio. Undaunted with the fear of 
the paternal malediction with which he had been menaced, he employed one of 
those persons whose profession is to minister to the desires of others, through 
whose intervention the fair concubine was allured to abandon the old and seek 
the protection of the young lover. The fear of discovery prompted him to 
take the most effectual means of preventing it. He determined te murder his” 
father, and consulted an agent who possessed the enviable knowledge of com- 
pounding the most subtle poisons ; some of the most potent was obtained and 
administered to the father, who was in almost the last agonies when the skill 
and lancet of a Furingee surgeon restored him to life, to the despair of the son 
and the wonder of the poison-vender, who execrated the magic of the English 
which was likely to curtail considerably the demand for his ware. A second at- 
tempt was however made, and no Englishman being present to avert the effects, 
was successful. ‘The son succeeded to all the property of the old man, to one 
of whose natural daughters he immediately attached himself by ties closer than 
those of fraternal affection, and he now lives very comfortable with all these 
mortal offences on his head. 

Population of China.—In a statistical table, published in the Canton Register, 
we find the population is calculated at 774 human beings on a square mile. In 
England there are only 225 on the same space. The total amount is said to be 
331 millions. 

—p— 


LEGISLATURE GF UPPER CANADA. 

[The Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada, Sir John Colbourne prorogued 
the Legislature of that province on the 16th. The Speechof his Excellency, on 
that occasion, was business-like, and much to the purpose. It relates mainly 
to Public Instruction, Immigration, and the incorporation of new Banks. We 
give insertion to the following paragraphs :—] 

Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 


over indulgence in the use of ardent spirits, more especially the new rum of the 
country, will most infallibly be morally and physically destructive to its newly 
imported votaries. 

An emigration upon a large séale is, we understand, in contemplation, which 
we are glad to hear, as we think the experiment should be fully and fairly tried, 
and not be rashly abagdoned, nor blindly persevered in after all rational attempts 
had failed. : . 

We regret tolearn that the yellow fever has appeared amongst the troops at 
Kingston ; the 64th are represented to be suffering severely. H: M. surveying 
schooner Jackdaw was lately lost on a reef, near Old Providence. 





His Majesty’s sloop of war Scylla, Capt. Carpenter, arrived on Wednesday 
last from Bermuda, having on board Sir Stephen Chapman, Lieut.-Governor of 
the Bermada Islands, and suite. His Excellency, we regret to hear, is in bad 
health, having experienced two paralytic affections during his residence at the 
above islands. He sails this morning, we understand, in the Caledonia, for Liver- 
pool. 

We have copied from the London Atheneum the proceedings at the Royal 
Asiatic Society on presenting the Diploma of that learned body to Lieut. Burnes, 
the traveller in Bokhara, whose work has attracted so much attention and elicit- 
ed so much applause. The ceremony acquired additional interest from the faet, 
that the officer on whom the honour was conferred is a son of the celebrated bard 
of Scotland, Robert Burns. 





Statue of General Hamilton.—This beautiful piece of art has been just erect- 
ed in the centre of the Rotunda of the Merchants’ Exchange. Before we begin 
to describe it, we must offer our most lively congratulations upon this additional 
proof of a growing taste for the fine arts which this city has elicited, and which 
cannot fail of producing the most salutary effects, in cherishing that patriotic 
spirit, and that noble emulation in successive generations, which are the true 
end and use of the arts in civilized society. The statue of Hamilion, whichmust 
from henceforth be considered the pride of the edifice in which it stands, is of 
fine Italian marble, upon a granite pedestal, the latter bringing out the former in 
beautiful relief ; but we confess that the pedestal itself has too much of the 
mere Tuscan plainness in its form. A plinth ora sur-base would have greatly 
taken off the apparent nakedness of its exterior. The subject is the size of life, 
and the artist with great skill has mingled the ancient and modern costumes upon 
the figure in such a manner as to indicate that the original was at once a states- 
man and a warrior. He is standing apparently at a table, with a roll of paper 
in his hand to which is appended the seal of congress, and is intended to in- 
timate the act for appropriations to pay off the public debt. There is great 
dignity in the attitude, and we may consider him as about to speak on the sub- 
ject. It is seldom that a piece of atatuary has been exhibited, im which more 
soul has been portrayed, than in the one before us. The countenance is 
severely mild, if that can be, without a solecism ; the limbs firm, yet in repose, 
the state of the action graceful, and the tout ensemble highly impressive. 

To many, it will be sufficient recommendation of this work to remark, that it 
is from the same master-hand which executed the fine monument of Bishop 
Hobart, in Trinity Church ; but we should be deing that artist, Mr. Ball 
Hughes, but scanty justice did we not add that there is a higher finish, and a 
more polished judgment displayed in the present work than in the former, and 
we have no doubt, that if he thus goes on, carefully studying his art, and com- 





The period of the Session having been sufficiently extended for the interests | 
| nence in his noble profession, equal to his own most sanguine aspirations. 


of the Colony, I am enabled to prorogue the Provincial Parliainent. 

The Bills, which have been presented for the Royal Assent, to establish a 
Bank in the Gore District ; to amend and alter the Charter of the Commercial | 
Bank of the Midland District ; and to incorporate an Insurance and Trust | 
Company ; are necessarily reserved for his Majesty’s consideration. 

I shall not fail to draw the attention of his Majesty’s Government to the im- 
portant objects which you have in view in passing these Bills ; in order that 
his Majesty's decision on them may be early notified 

I have observed with satisfaction that you have concurred in a measure to 
continue the annual grant for the support of Common Schools. 

Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 


I thank you in his Majesty’s name for the Supplies, which you have granted | 


to the public service, and for the provision tmade to defray the expenses in- 
curred during the prevalence of the disease, with which the Province was 
afflicted last year. 

Honourable Gentlemen, and Gentlemen : 


With reference to the projects which have been brought before you, to pro- | 


vide means for the construction of roads through every Township, by appro- 
priating for that purpose the revenue that may arise from a proposed commuta- 
tion of the statute labor, I request you will collect information in your respective 
Counties, how far any of these contemplated improvements €an be immediately 
carried into effect with benefit to the people at large. 

I regret that no appointment of Commissiuners has taken place with powers 
to establish Township Schools. 

The endowment of King’s College, and the principles on which the Uni- 
versity is founded, having been recently under discussion, I have to assure you, 
that any representations on the existing Charter from the Legislative Council and 
the House of Assembly will receive the prompt and attentive consideration of 
His Majesty’s Government. 

I cannot, however, in the present state of the Province, but strongly recom- 
mend to His Majesty’s Government to sanction, without further delay, the 
opening of this Institution: for if it be aot carried into immediate operation, 
numerous classes of Students will be deprived of the means of qualifying them- 
selves for an able prosecution of the profession which they intend to embrace. 
I am persuaded, that the Council of King’s College will consent to surrender 
the existing Charter, and recommend, that such a revision of it may take place, 
as will accord in essential points, with the opinions of the Legislative Council 
and the House of Assembly. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 83 a 9 per cent. prem. 


THB ALBION. 
HEY TOOK, SATUREAT, MAT 6. 1008, 


There are no later advices from England. 

















We are in possession of accounts from Jamaica to the 13th inst., brought by 
the brig Frances. The island was perfectly tranquil, as far as any insurrec- 
tionary movements of negroes were cancerned ; but keen discussions continued, 
not unmixed with party spirit, on the subject of emancipation and its probable 
consequences at the end of the apprenticeship. Emigration of whites from Europe 
continue active, but the papers complain that the best selections of emigrants 
has not been made. This is not unlikely, if they were picked up in the sea 
ports promiscuously and sent out. That is not, certainly, the population for re- 
generating Jamaica, or, indeed, any part of the West Indies. If it be intended 
to substitute white for black labour on the plantations, it will be necessary to 
import persons of industrious habits and good characters from the agricultural 
districts of England or Scotland. The want of labourers or domestics will not 
be so much felt in the towns after the expiration of the six years, because the ne- 
groes will crowd thither and fill all the situations, under the supposition that 
the labour will be less severe than in the field. It is the plantations that 
will be abandoned, and left te run into ruin and decay, unless some means 
be adopted to avoid the impending calamity. By accounts which we have 


| lately perused from St. Kitts, we think that the experiment of white 


labour is fairly and successfully upgn trial. Upon one estate, and that a 
sugar plantation, some ten o1 a dozen Hampshire farmers, with their famni- 
lies, were some time since introduced. They brought with them their 
ploughs, and other agricultural implements, and with the assistance of 
horses, and proceeded to till the land upon English principles—the result was, 
that those families did the work'of one hundred negroes, and retained perfect 
health. Their hours of labour were from six to ten in the morning, and three 
till six in the evening, occupying the intermediate hours with in-door labour and 
repose. Now if this can be done on a sugar plantation in St. Kitts, why not on 
the sugar and coffee estates of Jamaica? Our private letters, we admit, give 
but an indifferent account of the result of Emigration so far, but if the Emi- 
grants have been picked up without due regard to character, habits, and capa- 
bilities, we are not surprised at the lack of success. Of such consequence do 
we deem sober habits in such a climate, that we think the introduction of tem- 


paring his performances with those of nature, he may rise to a height of emi- 





Mrs. Austin’s concert, which we announced last week, has been relinquished 
in consequence of an arrangement having been entered into with Mr. Hamblin, of 
| the Bowery Theatre. ‘The engagement we understand is very advantageous to 
| her, and she will appear as Ariel in the Tempest on Monday, acharacter in which 
she is invariably successful. We sincerely hope this engagement will be profitable 
| and gratifying to her, for no one has done more to inculcate a love of music and 
to promote its general diffusion in this country than.the fair vocalistin question. 
We cannot canceal ourregret at her‘determination to leave us. 


Rossini’s sacred opera of Moses in Egypt will be performed at the Italian 
| House this evening. The debit of Mad’slle Celeste at this theatre, on the night 


| 


| of the benefit for the Opera Fund, was very successful ; the house was bril- 
| liantly attended. Miss Wheatley takes her benefit on Friday next. 


Mr. Horn’s new opera, founded on Milton’s Paradise Lost, is at last completed, 
| and will be performed by the Sacred Musical Society (for whom it was written) 
| at their Chapel in Chatham-street on Thursday next. Mr. and Mrs. Horn, jun., 
| whose voices and musical accomplishments are highly spoken of, will take lead- 
| ing parts. 

The following gentlemen are in the auite of Sir Stephen Chapman :—Major 
Bogue, Dr. MacGregor, Med. Staff, and F. G. O'Reilly, Esq. 








| The Harpers have this week published Nos 23 and 24 of the Boys and 
Girls’ Library, consisting of ** Uncle Phillip’s Conversations with young persons 
respecting New York.”’ It is in fact, a history of the state from its establish- 
ment under the Dutch. 





A friend has sent us the following notice of a recently published and very 

| popular work. 

The Yamassee; a romance of Carolina. By the author of “ Guy Rivers,” &c. 
2 vols. 12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1835. 

The Yamassee is strictly a romance, and the author has been careful to call 
the attention of his readers to that fact, in order that they may not afterwards 
accuse him of exaggeration. But in the conduct of his work, he has neither 
introduced any machinery that is impossible, actions that are improbable, nor that 
contradictory to the times, the people, nor the sense of his fiction. As in all 
romances, or at least in all such as deserve to be remembered, there is a fulness 
of incident, and an intensity of feeling, greater than we find to exist in real life, 
the present work partakes of that character. His hero moves and acts under a 
| veil of mystery at the beginning, he appears to possess muck of the attribute of 
| ubiquity, which is an orthodox property to all leading characters, hé achieves 


| 





| much, knows more, is the author of peace and prosperity, marries happily, and 
= | proves to be of high standing. All this is according to established rale : but if 


| there were not something more in the book than this, it would be little deserving 
‘of remark or of patronage. It possesses, however, qualities of a high order, 
| and more than confirms the expectation that its author would become an acqui- 
sition to the list of American writers. ‘The early history of Carolina appears to 
be familiar to him, end that of the various tribes of Indians which then and 
there occupied the forests no less so. He has listened to their traditions, noted 
well their manners, studied their passions and feelings, and has pourtrayed them 
with great force and apparent truth. In the discontents of the Indians, conse- 
quent to the encroachments of the whites, he has traced the progress from those 
of a negative character, such as being less satisfied with their new friends, to 
those of a positive and violent description, when they repel all further applica- 
tion for lands, and resolve to drive the strangers out of theire¢ountry. All this 
is described in a nervous and vigorous manner, the story being well relieved by 
dialogue, and the transactions, although following each other closely, yet never 
throwing the ideas into confusion. In one respect, particularly, the author has 
been happy ; he never allows the interest to flag. A powerful excitement is kept 
up throughout all the pages, occasioned by the continuous action, and the truth 
of the picture. We could be content, however, with a less proportion of the 
Indian dialogue, which predominates exceedingly. It compels the author to use 
either circumlocution or an excess of figures ; the former is tedious, the latter 
somewhat painful. There is also a character introduced, which neither assists the 
action, nor improves the beauty of the story, who is always out of place, and 
we humbly believe, never once amuses. He is in all respects immaterial, and 
we could almost suspect we have seen his prototype in Mr. Cooper's novels. 
This character is the pedantic Dr. Nichols, whom we look upon as completely 
an excrescence and a deformity, and whom we think the author should expunge 
from his otherwise beautiful romance. 





New Music.—Mr. Riley, 29 Chatham-street, has just published the follow- 
ing :—Softly opes the Eve of Day, arranged for the Spanish Guitar: F. Kin- 
lock. ‘Two Cavatinas, and two Marches, from the opera of La Donna del Lago, 
by Rossini, arranged for the Piano Forte. Waltz from the opera of Oberon, 
composed by C. M. Von Weber. Largo al Fac Totum, Cavatina, from I} Bar- 
biere di Siviglia, by Rossini, arranged for the Piano Forte. Ye Messengers of 
Him, a missionary hymn, adapted to an Old Enghsh air, and ‘dedicated to the 
Rev. W. S. Johnson, by M. S. Rogers. 

“ O Patrick Fly From Me.”—A beautiful ballad, just published by Firth and 
Hall, No. 1 Franklin-square,—as sung by Mrs. Austin. We strongly recom- 
mend this pathetic and clever compasition to the attention of the amateurs of 
| music It is well adapted to the diawing room, and within the compass of the 





‘nd the forehead of the one (a sub-pedagogue) was slightly grazed by his adver-| perance societies amongst the white settlers of the utmost importance—for an | voices and abilities of moderate proficients in the art. 
- ‘ 
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THE VICTORINE WALTZ. 


Composed, and respectfully dedicated to Miss V. A. Crassous, by Henry Schmidt. New York, published at Atwill’s 
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Pavicties. 

Some one asked Lord A the other night in the house, ‘‘ What Sir Francis 
Hoylake Goodricke’s (the great sportsman) politics were!” ‘ Whig, I believe,” 
said his lordship ; ‘at least 1 know that he has always been a stanch follower of 
For.” 

Why is O'Connell like a Whalet Because his strength is in his Ta:l. 

A Juvenile Flatterer —On the morning of my birthday, I sent my son with 
his nurse, to call on the Princess Pauline, (Napoleon’s sister.) He was a very 
fine boy, and was a great favourite with the princess ; he was also very fond of 
her, and used to call her his femme princess. ‘* Why do you love me, Napo- 
leon’”’ said she to him one day. “ Because you are pretty,” replied the child, 
throwing his little white arms around her neck. This naive reply pleased the 
princess to the very heart ; and, in truth, her beauty must have been of a capti- 


vating kind, to have made so strong an impression on the child— Memoirs of 
the Duchess d’ Abrantes. 





Laconic Speeches.—Here the coolness of Colonel Belson was conspicuous ; | 
we being the left regiment, he moved us up without firing a shot, close to their 
right battalion, which had just began to deploy. Colonel Belson then gave orders 
to fire by platoons from centre to flanks, at the same time ‘to be sure to fire at 
their legs, and spoil their dancing ;"’ this order was observed for a short time 
with dreadful effect. One of the battalions which suffered most was Colonel 
Browne’s ; their bravery cannot be too highly praised. When the enemy came 
within range of his gallant corps of flankers, he made them the following laconic | 
speech: ** There they are, you rascals, if you don’t kill them, they will kill 
you ; so fire away! ’—Col. Cadell’s Services of the 28th Regiment. 


Curious Request.—On re-entering my house, I found a lady, who immediately 
threw herself at my feet, saying, “‘ I have heard that you know all things: I en- 
treat you to assist me. .I have the means of giving you every thing you may 
require. I have a son who has married a woman by whom he has had children. 
Now, another woman has given him a medicine to make hii love her; and, 
since that, he is always running after her, and will never hear a word either of 
his lawful wife or of his children. TI entreat you to give me a medicine to make 
him return to his wife and children."—Gobat’s Three Years’ Residence in 
Abyssinia. 


Novel Expedient for Catching a Thief.—A short time since, a miller, residing 
near Beverley, whose premises had been entered for some time past nightly, and 
a considerable quantity of corn abstracted, hit upon an ingenious expedient for 
the detection of the offender. ‘The means of ingress was by putting the finger 
through a hole in the door, which uplifted a latch. On the night in question the 
miller set a common rat-trap, and hung it inside the door, so that the thief would 
be obliged to touch the spring in opening the door. Having taken this precau- 
tion, he left it for the night, and on going the following morning his expectations 
were realised by finding a fellow suspended from the door by his finger. The 
miller, after severely admonishing hina for the crime, and taking into considera- 
tion the sufferings the poor wretch had undergone, gave him the choice of abiding 
by the law, or a good horsewhipping. It is needless to add, that he preferred 
the latter alternative, which the miller administered pretty freely, and then re- 
leased him.—Hull Rockingham. 














a | 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNGLADIES, No. 683 Broad- 
way, corner of Amity street, N. ¥.—Mrs. Coley begs to announce to the public 

her intention of commencing the duties of her Seminary the first week in May. 

The situation she has chosen is pre-eminently healthful and elegible, and she re- 
spectfully solicits public favour, trusting by a sedulous and anxious attention to her 
pupils, to insure their improvement, and to merit the confidence and approbation of 
their parents. 

The French language will be constantly spoken. Mrs. Coley will give lessons in 
Drawing every Saturday morning, to such Young Ladies (not her pupils) as may be 
desirous of acquiring that accomplishment. 

In order to obviate the necessity which frequently devolves on the parents of the 
Day Scholars in having to supermtend their lessons, Mrs. Coley has determined to 
devote each afternoon, for the pu of preparing their lessons for the following day. 

eference may be made to the following lergymen and Gentlemen: 
Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips, 
ly Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 

ev. Dr. Lyell, . J. Kearney Regers,M.D. Henry Wreaks, Exq. 
Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D. 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, eq. 


NGLISH LAW AGENCY.-—J.¢ 





Stow Tak bovine : OOK, Attorney at Law,46 John Stree‘t 
~ : ork, saving appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- 
e and carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof England, either in 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. ; 
on Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
yommon Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms of 
a to hold to bail and ut proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy, 
seB ACY, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
the Execution therec f and other Documents to be there carried into effect, Persons 
tn the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
Piying asahove. Allletters to be post paid. ‘Aug. 9.-lycow 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 








| emer’ may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 
lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. 
The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 
Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 
Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. 
14 0 72 26 07 38 1 48 50 1 96 
15 077 27 112 39 57 6l 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 02 
17 0 86 29 1 28 4i 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 3 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 0 91 32 1 33 44 190} 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
22 094 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 314 
23 097} 35 136} 47 1 93 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 139] 48 194| 60 4 35 
25 1 09} 37. _4143{ 49 194 
| Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 








interest will be allowed as follows: 
Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 
oe “ 100 “ 


4} per cent. 
for 5 months, 7. 


“ “ 100 “ for 2 months, 3 4 4 
: TRUSTEES. 
Wm. Bard, Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, James Kent, 


Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, 
W. B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, 
Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 


Thos. W. Ludlow, 
S. Van Rensaeller, 
Isaac Bronson, 
Jacob Lorillard, 
Thos. Suffern, 


H.C. De Rham, 
Thos. J. Oakley, 
N. Devereux, 
James Me Bride, 
John J. Astor, 





R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. WM. BAPD, President. 
F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. March 21-ly. 
HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 
can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior methods 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chamber-st., N. Y. (Jan. 10.-ly. 


~e AMUEL AVERY, Mechanical and Surgeon Dentist, will continue to operate 
in both departments of the profession at No.4 Park Place. 








[April 4.---6m.] 
EW BRIGHTON.—TO LET OR LEASE.—The extensive and elegan 
House, called the Staten Island Mansion, on the north side of Staten Island’ | 
opposite the city of New York, which for beauty of prospect, healthiness of climate, 
agreeable rural rides and walks, fine sea bathing and fishing, is not surpassed by any 





situation whatever. The house is about 120 feet in length, the largest part of which 
has been constructed and purposely calculated for a genteel Hotel or Boarding House, 
and will afford accommodations for more than 100 lodgers, with several large parlours 
for families. : 

A large commodious dock has been lately constructed, at which steam boats will 
land hourly, during the season. The contiguity to the city of New York, the cheap 
and excellent accommodations of steam boats, render this a most desirable situ- 
ation for men of business who wish to give their families the benefit of fine country 
air, and attend to business daily in the city—as the time consumed between Wall 
street and the Island is not much more than 25 minutes. Many respectable families 
are now ready to engage rooms for the season, and every room could probably be 
engaged in a few days, if desirable. To a person well qualified, who will agree to 
keep the house in the best style, liberal inducements will be offered by the owner. For 
particulars, enquire at 12 Wall street, of J. M. Henriques, in the office on the first 
floor and east side of the entry, between 10 and 3 o'clock. 

The Newark, Elizabeth Town, Amboy, and Philadelphia steam boats pass almost 
every quarter of an hour, and will stop at the wharf to land passengers. [Mar. 14. 


i NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
‘The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their snips, 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 


and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and2ith, of every month throughout the 
year, viz :— 

















Ships. | Masters. \Days va Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
: | Vew~ York London. Portsmouth. 
President, |Geor e Moore,| April 20, June :. June 10, 
Samson, \D. Chadwick, May 1, ae “20 
} ereer veg . Griswold, | = we | 27, July | 
ntario, —_— | a) al \Ju 7 * 
Westminster, H. L.Champlin| June 7 P 4 17, os 20, 
New Ship \Wm. 8. Sebor,| = 10, ro, Beas, 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin} * &, \Aug. 7, * @, 
Canada, Thos. Britton, | July 1, ~ i > 
New Ship —, | - ~ Sept.1, 
Hannibal, F. H. Hebard, “ 20, Sept. 7, - 0, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, Aug. 1, } #47 * 20, 
President, George Moore, | =: 1 “ 927, Oct. 1, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &e. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &e. Passengers 
paying the last menticned price, canhe supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets 
will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTORN and Co., 134 Frond street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 

N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these packets stop to land and 

receive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts of England, 





- rn = 
O FOREIGN AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fifty fine Farms, situated 

in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 
offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 
state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached to 
each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenangu canals 
—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any lands in America. A part of the 
purchase money will be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually. 

Also a splendid country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of the 
city of Utica, with a domain in the Emropean style, . 

For further particulars apply to John an, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at 
Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers te ' 

J. B. Watsretr, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 
Dec. 13-6m.] Roserr SuHarp, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from{ Days of Sailing from 
Yew York. iverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, jJan. 1, May 1,Sept.!,/Feb. 16, June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, Delano, oi. BE eS” ee See” 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, ** 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, a‘ © os a ee. oe” 
Europe, ‘Marshall, |Feb. 1,Junel,Oct.1,) “* 16, “ 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, “* 6.9 4% 27° 2 OM, ? 
Columbus, 


Cobb, “16, “ 16, “ 16,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
Holdrege, | ‘' 24, “ 24, “ 24) * 8, * 8 © 8, 
Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,) ‘* 16, “* 16, “* 16, 
ow ~ oe - “ 8 


United States, 
South America, 











Napoleon, |Smith, i " a oe, oe Se, 
Britannia, |Waite, “© 16, “ 16, ** 16,JMay 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
England, |Maxwell, “ee, “26° 0) uh FS, 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) ** 16, ** 16, “* 16, 
Independence, Nye, “6 * § .%. 6a... Oe * 8 A 
North Amer’ca, Dixey, eM * i. = 16,June ly Oct. 1, Feb. is 

, 


Virginian Harris, osm, * , * oe . 8, 
These ships are all of the firstclass, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, canbe supplied by the steward at 
the printed rates which willbe furnished on board. ' 
Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wn. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co.. Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. { Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
New-York. favre. 

Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,)Feb.24, June 24, Oct.24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8, Aprii24,Aug.16,) “ 16, * 8, “ 1; 
Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | “* 16,May 8, “ 24,|Mar. 1, “ 16, “ 8 
Normandie, W.W.Pell,| “24, “ 16,Sept. 8) “ 8, July 1, “ 16 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, * 24, * 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, Richardson,} ** 8, May 24, Sept.16, opm @& onnad 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt} ‘* 16, June 8, “ 24,JApril t, * 16, “ 8 
Poland, Anthony, “24, “ 16, Oct. 8 | “ 8,Aug. 1,“ 16, 
Erie, J.Funk, |Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1,, ‘* 24, ‘ 24, Dec.24, 
Albary, Hawkins, | ‘ 8, June 24, Oct. 16) “ 16, “ 8 “* Js 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ‘ 16, July 8, Nov.24,JMay 1, “ 16, Jan. & 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| “ 24, ‘ 16,Dec. 8) ‘ 8,Sept. 1, “* 16, 
France, C. Funk, |{Aprill,Aug. 1, ‘ 1,) ** 24, ‘* 24,_° 24, 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| ‘* 8, July 24, “* 16) “ 16, “ 8, Feb. ly 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “*16,Aug. 8, “ 24)June 1, “ 16, “ 8, 











, 

These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers,eumprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goodsfsent to either o! the 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges excep! 
the expenses actually incurred. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, betwee? 


this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month. 











Ships, Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 39 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan, 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C. Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 





The above packets are ships of the first class,coppered and copperfastened. ie 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the. speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction an 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. _The price 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight er pas 
sage,apply tothe masters,on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT. 74 South-street- 
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